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PREFACE. 



The following Sketch is prepared chiefly as an intro- 
ductory guide to aid in the adoption of some ready 
system in the study of Ornament. Though illustrated 
ornamental works exist in great profusion, they are 
generally on special monuments and localities, or ex- 
tending only over very limited periods of time : and 
being, further, mostly of a purely illustrative character, 
without analytical description of the parts, they fail to 
impress on the mind of the Student those elements 
which are the essential characteristics of the works, 
and distinguish their style. These characteristics, 
therefore, which are the very essence of the Art, are to 
be apprehended only by dint of great labour in the 
comparison of many costly publications, which, until 
lately, have* been generally inaccessible even to the 
metropolitan student. But with access to such works, 
some systematic general guide is absolutely indispen- 
sable to enable the Student to acquire a sound appre- 
hension of his subject, with moderate labour, and within 
a moderate time. 

The knowledge of ornamental styles is, doubtless, 
most readily imparted in a course of lectures, in which, 
by numerous illustrations on a large scale, including 
occasionally the objects themselves, the peculiar features 
of each style can be at once pointed out, and fixed on 
the mind, through the facilities of immediate comparison. 
But this compendious abstract of the course of Lectures 
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PBEFACE. 



on Ornamental Art, — delivered by me originally at 
Somerset House ; and subsequently at Marlborough 
House, under the direction of the Board of Trade 
Department of Science and Art, — in the absence of a 
more complete report, may serve in some measure as a 
substitute for the personal instructions of a lecture, by 
pointing out its sources, and enabling the Student to 
derive directly from the standard authorities in the 
Library of the Department such information for himself; 
The Student will find the most important works illus- 
trating the subject enumerated in the text, to which 
he must refer for its complete illustration; but he will 
find the most essential and characteristic elements of 
the styles, perhaps adequately ilfUstrated by the few 
engraved cuts contained in the work, which have been 
chiefly executed from casts in the collections of the 
Department, by the female students of the Wood- 
engraving Cla?s at Marlborough House. 

The accompanying Sketch, however, is not published 
as a report of the Lectures referred to : it is simply a 
concise abstract of their substance, and is intended only 
as an introductory aid for the Student, to enable him 
to make profitable use of the works in the Library, in 
furtherance of an earnest study of Ornamental Art.* 

E. N. W, 

July, 1855. 



* See the Account of the Library , &c., with a Catahgus of the principal 
Worlcs, classified for the use of (lie Visitors. By Ralph N. Womum, Librarian. 
London, 1855. The diagrams prepared by me for these lectures now form 
part of the property of this Library. The Lectures were originally delivered in 
the Government Schools of Design, both at Somerset House and in the provincial 
schools in England, Scotland, and Ireland, in the years 1848, 1849, and 1850. 
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ORNAMENT. 

CHAPTER I. 

Te[e history of art shows two great classes of ornamental styles — 
the symbolic and the aesthetic ; that is, those which appeal to our 
understandings, and those which appeal to our feelings. We may 
term those styles symboUc in which the ordinary elements have 
been chosen for the sake of their significations, m symbols of 
something not necessarily impUed, and irrespective of their effect 
as works of art, or arrangements o^forms and colours. Those that 
are composed of elements devised solely from principles of symmetry 
of form and harmony of colour, and exclusively for their effect on 
o\M perception of the beautiful, without any further extraneous or 
ulterior aim, may be termed aesthetic. 

Style in ornament is analogous to hand in writing, and this is 
its literal signification. As every individual has some peculiarity 
in his mode of writing, so every age or nation has been distin- 
guished in its ornamental expression by a certain individuaUty of 
taste, either original or borrowed. It is the comprehension of these 
individual tastes, characterizing various times and people, which 
must constitute the most thorough education of the ornamental 
designer. These expressions are interesting also to the general 
student, as they exhibit an essential quaUty of the social character 
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() ORNAMENT. 

of these diflferent people, both ip relation to the arts and to general 
culture and religion. 

In a review of these ornamental styles we shall find that the 
elements of form are constant in all cases ; they are but variously 
treated. This, in fact, must be so, if a style be founded upon any 
principles at all ; and those styles which have carried with them 
the feelings of ages could not be otherwise than based upon some 
fixed natural laws. 

The elements of styles are of two kinds — pure and absolute, 
and conventional and arbitrary ; or natural and fanciful. 

The investigation of the principles of ornamental art is an 
inquiry into the nature and character of these elements : how the 
efiects of certain variations of form and colour happen to be so 
universally appreciated that the varieties of their arrangements 
have occupied all people from the remotest times. 

Universal eflForts show a universal want ; and beauty of eflfect 
and decoration are no more a luxury in a civilised state of society 
than warmth and clothing are a luxury to any state : the mind, as 
the body, makes everything necessary that it is capable of perma- 
nently enjoying. Ornament is one of the mind s necessities, which 
it gratifies by means of the eye ; and, in its strictest aesthetic sense, 
it has a perfect analogy with music, which similarly gratifies the 
mind, but by the means of a di^rent organ — the ear. 

So ornament has been discovered to be again an essential ele- 
ment in commercial prosperity. This was not so at first, because, 
in a less cultivated state, we are quite satisfied with the gratification 
of our merely physical wants. But in an advanced state, the more 
extensive wants of the mind demand still more pressingly to be 
satisfied. Hence, ornament is now as material an interest in a 
commercial community as even cotton itself, or, indeed, any raw 
material of manufacture whatever. 

Such being the case, it is highly important that we should 
endeavour to comprehend its principles, in order to its most 
eflfectual appUcation. We should, therefore, in the first place, 
study ornament, for its own sake, theoretically and scientifically, 
and not in that limited narrow sense which would restrict it in 
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one place as applied to cotton, in another as to iron, and in a 
third as to clay, and so on. 

There is most certainly but one road to efficiency for the 
designer — for the weaver, for the printer, or for the modeller. 
Their common object is a familiar mastery of ornamental art, in 
order that they may apply it to the utmost advantage to their 
respective pursuits. In early stages of manufactures, it is mecha- 
nical fitness that is the object of competition. As society advances, 
it is necessary to combine elegance with fitness; and those who 
cannot see this must be content to send their wares to the ruder 
markets of the world, and resign the great marts of commerce to 
men of superior taste and sounder judgment, who deserve a higher 
reward. This is no new idea. Let us take a lesson from the 
experience of past ages. The vari-coloured glass of Egypt, the 
figured cups of Sidon, the shawls of Miletus, the terra-cottas of 
Samos, the bronzes of Corinth, did not command the markets of 
the ancient world either for their materials or for their mechanical 
qualities; not because they were well blown, cleverly chased, 
finely woven, ingeniously turned, or perfectly cast, — these quaUties 
they had only in common with the similar wares of other nations, 
— ^but in the gratification of one of the most refined necessities of 
the mind in an advanced social state, they were pre-eminent — 
they were objects of an elegant, cultivated taste. It is by this 
aesthetic character alone, that manufacturers will ever estabhsh that 
substantial renown which will insure a lasting market in the civi- 
Used world. 

When, however, manufactures have attained a high mechanical 
perfection, or have completely met the necessities of the body, the 
energy that brought them to that perfection must either stagnate 
or be continued in a higher province — that of taste ; for there is a 
stage of cultivation when the mind must revolt at a mere crude 
utiUty. So it is a natural propensity to decorate or embellish 
whatever is useful or agreeable to us. But just as there are 
mechanical laws which regulate aU our efforts in pure uses, so 
there are laws of the mind which must regulate those aesthetical 
efforts expressed in the attempt at decoration or ornamental design. 
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8 ORNAMENT. 

The production and application of ornament are distinct pro- 
cesses, though they cannot be separated in applied design. A 
proper distinction between a picture or a model and an ornament 
is quite essential in the mind of the designer ; for the mere power 
of imitation of natural objects, and even their exact imitation, is 
perfectly compatible with the total ignorance of ornamental; art. 
The great art of the designer is in the selection and arrangement 
of his materials, not in their execution. There is a distinct study 
of ornament wholly independent of the merely preliminary exer- 
cises of. drawing, colouring, or modelling. A designer might even 
produce a perfect arrangement of forms and colours, and yet show 
the grossest stupidity in its application. 

There are two provinces of ornament — the flat and the relieved. 
In the flat, we have a contrast of light and dark ; in the relieved, 
a contrast of light and shade ; in both, a variety of effect for the 
pure gratification of the sense of vision. Much is common to both ; 
but in the first case, a play of line is the main feature, in the 
second, a play of masses, and colour may be an auxiliary to either ; 
but it acts with far greater power in the flat, as it is entirely 
dependent upon light. 

Ornament, therefore, is a system of contrasts : the object of 
study is the order of contrasts. The individual orders may vary 
to infinity, though the classes are limited, as right-line or curved- 
line series, series of simple curves or clustered curves, series of 
mere lines, or natural objects, as flowers arranged in the orders of 
these different series. For example, the common scroll is a series 
of spirals to the right and left alternately ; the Eoman scroll is 
the Acanthus plant or brank-ursine, treated in this order of curved 
series. 



CHAPTEE II. 



Decobation or ornamentation, then, we may assume to be divided 
into two great classes — the fiat and the rounds or what may be 
otherwise described as painting and modelling. 






Thait of painting, or the flat, ia the far more extensive class. 
It comprises, in the first plac«, all pictorial decoration, — general 
costume, drapery, all printed or woveii fabrics, mosaic, inlaying, 
£oM&-work, enameUing, and, accordingly, many classes of fur- 
niture. The relieved, or modelling, is limited to building pur- 
poeea, hardware, certain kinds of furniture, implements, and to 
jewellery. But everything that is relieved is cmnprised also' in 
the fiat, in one sense, inasmuch as it can be imitated in the fiat : 
this is however not a legitimate use of the fiat, as it is really a mere 
counterfeit of the round. 

We may caU these two classes, then, the Jlat and the round. 
They have two qualities in common — shape and contrast. The 
shape in both is given by the ouUine ; the contrast, in the one by 
light and shade ; in the other, by colour, or light and dark. 
There is no other means of contrast in the flat bnt that of colour, 
or light and dark ; for when an ornament in the flat is merely an 
imitation of the round, it belongs strictly 
to the round : the contrast in the round 
is effected by light and shade. AU 
tracery, — indeed, all figures, in the flat, 
are mere hght and dart : whether the 
contrast be that of colours or of black 
and white, whether of a shadow with its 
ground or of one form with another, 
the very elemental principle of vision b 
contrast, and it must, of course, be the 
basis of all ornamental art. 

Then, if this view be correct, we 
have but two great principles to study 
— shape and contrast ; or, in all cases, 
awtheticaUy, an agreeable variety of 
those efiects which delight the mind by 
means of the eye. This is more impor- 
tant than. would appear at first; for it 
shows, that whatever other principle we 
may associate with the ornamental prin- 
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ciple, must be kept secondary to effect, if we are desirous of 
maldng a good design. Introduce what symbols we wiU, or 
apply our designs how we will, they must be made subject to the 
ruling principles of ornament itseK, or, however good the symbol- 
ism, our design is a mere crudity in art. 

This also illustrates the difference between a picture and an 
ornament. The ornamental principle of symmetry may be intro- 
duced into a picture, but it is far from being essential to it ; and 
when this principle is introduced, which it often is, the picture 
really becomes an ornamental design. This is the character of 
nearly all pictures in the earUer epochs of art, and they were 
generally parts of ornamental schemes. 

Any picture, whatever the subject, which is composed merely 
on principles of symmetry and contrast becomes an ornament, and 
any ornamental design in which these two principles have been 
made subservient to imitation or natural arrangement has departed 
from the province of ornament into that of the picture or the 
model, whichever it may be. And in nearly all designs of this 
kind, applied to usefiil purposes, you frustrate the very principle 
of nature, upon which you found your theory, when you re- 
present a natural form in a natural manner, and yet apply it 
to uses with which it has, in nature, no affinity whatever. 
Therefore, however you may conform with Nature in Uttle 
matters, you certainly commit an outrage upon her in great 
matters. 

This is a class of ornament which has much increased of 
late years in England, and, by way of distinction, we may call 
it the naturalist school. The theory appears to be, that as 
nature is beautiful, ornamental details derived immediately 
from beautiful natural objects must insure a beautiful design. 
This, however, can only be true where the original uses of the 
details chosen have not been obviously violated ; and one 
peculiar feature of this school is, that it often substitutes the. 
ornament itself for the thing to be ornamented, as illustrated in 
the accompanying examples; in which the natural objects are 
so mismanaged as to be principals: flame proceeding from a 
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flower, a basket on an animal's head to hold a liquid, a bell 
made of leaves ! the elements chosen being so opposed to the 
proposed nsee of the objects ornamented, aa to make the designs 
amply sesthetic monstroeities, ornamental abominations. 




Ornament is essentially the accessory to, and not the sub- 
stitute of, the useful ; it is a decoration or adornment ; it can have 
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no independent existence practically. We cannot look upon any 
mere ornament without instantly associating it with something 
that it is fit, or is destined, to adorn ; as a necklace, or a bracelet. 
Even a statuette is not an ornament, unless you associate it with 
some shelf or other object or support that it may be fit to adorn. 
If we look upon it as a mere statue or portrait, it is purely a 
work of fine art, not an ornament ; because it is then principal, 
instead of J)eing accessory, an absolute condition of all ornament. 
Hence, every implement or article of practical utility, as, for 
instance, a candlestick, that is composed or built up of natural 
imitations exclusively or as principals, however poetical the idea 
may be supposed to be, is pra<5ticaUy bad as a design. 

There is a very great difference between ornamefding a utensil 
with natural objects, and substituting these natural objects for the 
utensil itself. In the latter case, however true the details, the 
design is utterly false ; in the former, you are in both respects 
true, and may be also highly suggestive and instructive. Of 
course there are many natural objects which at once suggest 
certain uses ; and we can never be wrong if we elaborate these 
into such implements or vessels as their own very forms or 
natures may have spontaneously presented to the mind. 

Every article of use has a certain size and character defined 
for it by the very use it is destined for, and this may never be 
disregarded by the designer ; it . is, in fact, the indispensable 
skeleton of his design, and has nothing to do with ornament. 
But it is upon this skeleton that the designer must bring all his 
ornamental knowledge to bear ; and he is a poor designer if he 
can do nothing more than imitate a few sticks and leaves, or 
other natural objects wherewith to decorate it : he must give it 
character as well as beauty, and make it suggestive of something 
more than a display of sprigs and flowers gathered from the fields, 
or this would be mannerism indeed. 

Natural floral ornament is one kind of ornament, and a very 
beautiful kind ; but even an infinite variety of floral detail, espe- 
cially in the round, will have aesthetically but very Uttle variety 
of effect upon the mind. For this purpose we must bring Art 
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to the aid of Nature, or work upon the principles illustrated by- 
natural objects, rather than imitate their individual appearances. 

We should add an illustrative elaboration of the abstract 
principles of beauty, to the mere representation of those natural 
objects in which they may be most effectively displayed : and this 
is the professed object of all tracery or mere geometrical design. 
The beautiful Italian style, known as the Trecento, is a fine 
example of this cbmbination of natural and artificial forms, in its 
mixture of conventional flowers and foUage with its tracery and 
various geometrical designs. 

It seems to be a law of nature, that every individual thing 
shall be composed of two similar parts in its outward appearance ; 
and as the internal arrangement is often different, as in the 
animal creation, this similarity of externals would appear an 
evidence of the design of heauty. We find this similarity of parts 
more or less decided according to the individuality of the object, 
— from the simplest crystal form to that of man. 

And we find this remarkable similarity relaxed only where 
its relaxation does not interfere with the beauty of the object, — as 
in a tree, for instance : the two halves of a tree are not exactly 
symmetrical in their branches, yet they are generally so. There 
is quite as much synunetry.in every tree as the eye can appre- 
ciate. 

It is so also with flowers : the calyx and petals of all flowers 
are symmetrical; and this symmetry is the more decided, in- 
versely as the number of flowers on one stem : plurahty of 
members seems to do away with the special symmetry of the 
individual member ; and where there are several flowers from one 
root or on one stem, the deviation from individual symmetry is 
always in favour of the synunetry of the collective group or 
groups. Where nature groups, it is the group that is the orna- 
ment, not the individual; and this is a law which must be 
observed likewise in art; as in all clusters, colonnades, or fes- 
toons, the individuals of such designs may be arranged at random, 
provided the cluster, colonnade, or festoon, be itself of symmetrical 
proportions. 
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Jn endeavonring, therefore, to be aymmetrieal in our designs, 
BO &r from being artificial or formal, we are strictly following 
one of tbe grand principles of Nature. 

This distinction between tbe symmetry of the parts aaii the 
symmetry of the group or cluster, is very important. Take man 
himself; he is a compound form, — a group of trunk, limbe, and 
extremities. Whatever part of the group is balanced by a similar 
member on the other side, is without that symmetry which we 
are speaking of. The arm is not syiometrical, because it is 
balanced by a similar member on the other side ; but take the 
head, which has not this plurality to disturb its symmetry, and 
we find a perfect contrast of the two parts. I believe this to be 
true of all natural groups ; and I beheve this law of symmetry to 
be so important, that there is no form or combination of forms, 
whatever, that, when symmetrically contrasted or repeated, cannot 
be made subservient to beauty. 




CHAPTER III. 



The whole grammar of ornament consists in contrast, repetition, 
.and series. A perfect contrast of form may be defined as the 
two sides of a solid or section of the solid, generated by the 
revolution of an ontline around a given axis ; as, for instance, a 
sphere is the solid generated by the revolution of a semicircle 
aronnd its 
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ORNAMENT. 15 

Bepetition and series are nearly identical. Series comprises 
repetition, and defines i^ order. Mouldings are simple repe- 
titions, right-lined or cnrved, as the ca«e may be. Perhaps the 
best illustration of the value of series is the kaleidoscope. All 
the beautiful figures represented by that instrument are repe- 
titions in circular series ; and often the rudest materials will 
generate extremely beautiful effects. 

And the eUiptical, or any other regular series, symmetrically 
arranged, will be found nearly equally valuable with the circular. 

In no popular style of ornament have natural details ever yet 
prevailed. The details of all great styles are largely derived 
from nature, but for the most part conventionally treated ; and 
theory and experience seem to show that this is the true system. 

A plant is said to be conventionally treated, when the natural 
order of its growth or development is disregarded. Where the 
exact imitation of the details, and its own order of development, 
are both observed, the treatment is natural; and an object so 
treated, independent of any apphcation, is only a picture or model, 
not an ornament : to be an ornament, it must be appUed as an 
accessory decoration to something else. 

In Egyptian, Greek, and Roman ornament, it is extremely 
rare to find any natural treatment of the details : that is, any 
mere imitation. The only examples I can recall are the birds, 
reptiles, and toimals occasionally introduced in arabesques and 
scroll-work. The case is the same with Byzantine and Saracenic 
art, and with the great styles of Italy, especially the Trecento 
and the Cinquecento, in which all the most perfect schemes are 
purely conventional, or upon a strict geometrical basis, whatever 
the treatment of the detail may be. 

Lorenzo Ghiberti has introduced exact natural imitations in 
his celebrated gates of the Baptistery of San Giovanni at Florence ; 
but they are strictly accessory to a general plan, and symmetri- 
cally arranged ; being neither neghgently nor naturally disposed. 
They are bound in bunches or groups of various shapes and 
sizes, disposed in harmony with the main compartments of the 
gates, of which they are ornaments. And this is, perhaps, the 
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utmost extent to which decorationB of this claaa can be judiciously 
applied, Bnt in Qhiberti's caae, as elsewhere, the group ia the 
ornament, and not the parts of which it is composed. 

It is requisite that we should have a clear understanding of 
the difference between a natural and a conventional or ornamental 
treatment of an object. A natural treatment implies natural 
imitation and arrangement ; but an ornamental treatment does 
not necessarily exclude imitation in the parts ; as, for instance, a 
scroll may be composed of strictly natural parts ; but as no plant 
would grow in an exact spiral direction, the scroll form constitutes 
the ornamental or conventional arrangement. As in the following 
arrangement of a leaf, from an old French example. 




We may hare, however, conventionalities of details as well as 
conventionalitieB of arrangement. A leaf or a flower, for in- 
stance, may be represented as it appears, with all the local 
accidents of light and shade and colour : this would be a strictly 
natural representation. And it may be represented as a mere 
diagram, — that is, as we know it to be, — without reference to its 
appearance ; or it may be treated as a mere shadow of itself, — as 
a silhouette : the two latter would be conventional treatments ; 
and it is such representations that we find almost exclusively in 
Egyptian and Greek art ; as the Lotus of the Egyptian tombs and 
temples, or the various foliage of the terra-cotta vases of Greece. 

There can be no question that the motive of ornament is not 
the presentation of natural images to the mind, but the rendering 
the object ornamented as agreeable as possible to it, and therefore 
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the detaik of decomtion should have no independent character of 
their own, hut be kept purely enbservient to beauty of effect. 
This can hardly be done, or rather cannot he thoroughly done, 
but by the adoption of conventional ornament — whether flowers, 
foliage, or other natural forms ; because as a conventional or 
mere geometrical form can really have no individual associations, 
and yet at the same time may present an extremely beautiful 
effect, the whole of that effect is simply auxiliary to the general 
beauty of the object decorated : the ornamentation is purely 
accessory. The designer must ever remember that the effect 
of the whole should never be interfered with by any partial 
attraction of the details. 

Every design ia com- 
posed of plan and details — 
as in a 'rase, the shape of 
the vase ia the plan ; what- 
ever decorations it may have 
are the details of the design, 
or their enrichments, as me- 
dallion pictures or pieces of 
sculpture : so with a candle- 
stick, casket, and others. 

In all cases where elabo- 
rate works of Fine Art are 
introduced as enrichments of 
an ornamental scheme — as 
scolpture in the pediment of 
a Greek temple, or a picture 
in the panel of a wall— it is 
only in the general form and arrangement that they share in the 
ornamental effect ; they are no longer omamenta when examined 
in detail, but independent works of Fine Art. 

The ordinary details or accessory decorations may be of 
various kinds : they may cover the entire surface of the plan, 
or only port.ioKs of it ; the covering of only portions of a plan 
involves, of course, fer higher ornamental principles than the 
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uniform- covering the entire snrfiice. Decorations which are 
spread uniformly over a snr&ce are commonly called diapers — 
an expression supposed to be derived from Ypres, the name of 
the Flemish town where cloths so decorated were first or largely 
manufactured. They are composed of a repetition or series of 
the same ornament, in a vertical, horizontal, or a diagonal order. 
This is the most popular class of design for cotton-prints, and 
the unit of repetition is generally small in these cases ; hut it 
may be either estremely simple, as a spot or star, in one colour, or 
as complicated and as rich as the diapers of the Alhambra, from 
which the mass of paper diapers are derived. 

Diapers are suited for flat or round work of every class in 
manufiictures or in mtiral decoration. Units of repetition, or 
repeats of irregular shapes, ar- 
ranged diagonally, have the 
finest efieete. A diaper, how- 
ever, may be an alternation of 
two or more simple figures, just 
as it may be a constant repeti- 
tion of one compound figure ; 
for as it is in this case the 
group that is repeated, the 
group of figures becomes the 
patt«m or unit of repetition 

Geometric diapers are infinite, and b-y a judicious variation 
of colours may he made estremely beautiful The majonty of 
ancient mosaics are diapers 
of this charact«r, and thev 
are a good illustration of the 
carrying ont of the prm 
ciple of fitness m design, 
for these geometnc mosaics 
are nearly all floore, and they 
emphatically express flatness 
— an essential quahty for a 
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The diaper, then, is a uniform decoration of a surface : another 
general decoration analogous to it is a succession of stripes, of 
any character, or of colonnades. The colonnade consists of 
repetitions of continuous curves in the same direction : it is the 
fiavourite form of decoration for carpets, papers, lace, curtain^, 
and some other textile matiufiictures : it is generally a decorated 
or foliated serpentine, and rarely a scroll — always a measured 
curved succession in vertical series. 

All such superficial decoration is very simple: it is, in fact, 
as the paper-stainers expressively term it, mere filling, as it 
involves no scheming. You have but to design your repeat or 
unit of repetition ; the rest is mere mechanical expansion. 

To uniformly cover a surface is, however, but the beginning 
of a designer's labours : his great business is to produce pleasing 
variety of surface, not only in the flat but in the round; not only 
upon regular but upon irregular surfkjes. 

The surfiace of a wall is of one kind ; the surface of a sphere, 
a cylinder, or a cone, is of another. If we suppose a cylinder to 
represent the skeleton of a candlestick, it will not be sufficient to 
merely uniformly decorate the surface of this cylinder, and call it 
an ornamental candlestick. We must, in the first place, give the 
cylinder a shape which shall correspond with its destined use; 
we must so balance the two ends that it will stand firmly upon 
one of them, and then, by varying the surface or form, give it 
a pleasing individuality of character consistent with its destina- 
tion ; and this is the process wherein the designer shows his skill. 
The principles applicable to one article may be quite the 
reverse of those applicable to another, and it is the designer's 
duty to suffer no mere ornamental predilections to interfere with 
the mechanical or practical excellence of his design. These 
are constant conditions far more important than those de- 
pending upon accidents of machinery. They are conditions of 
use, and it is these conditions by which a designer must primarily 
test his designs. 

Taking it for granted that the eye requires variety of sur- 
face to gratify that faculty of the mind called taste, or to excite 
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those emotions which we term aesthetic, how is this variety to 
be effected ? By dividing sjBirfaces into compartments, and by 
making some portions more prominent than others, and thus 
produce that contrast which we assumed at starting to be the 
element of all ornamental effects. 

These compartments are known as panels, borders, cornice, 
frieze, basement or dado; capital, shaft, base, pedestal; neck, 
body, foot, and so on; all names designating the ornamental 
divisions of the general schemes of objects ; though these things 
may not be ornamented, the mere division of an object into such 
parts is done for the sake of variety of effect, in obedience to one 
of the necessities of the mind. 

These various compartments are separated or made prominent 
by mouldings: mouldings may be either mere suits of concave 
and convex members, as in many Gothic examples, or the concave 
series maybe filled in with ornamental details. These maybe 
plain or enriched mouldings ; and, as boundaries of compartments, 
it is necessary that they should be particularly distinct, and we 
accordingly find that they are, in nearly all cases, the part of a 
design which has been most elaborated : call them edges or call 
them borders, the principle is the same throughout — whether the 
moulding of a room or piece of cabinet-work, the hem of a vest, 
the border of a shawl or handkerchief, the edge of a salver, we 
have everywhere the one principle of contrast in itseK, and with 
its own ground. 

As no border is introduced into a design for its own sake, but 
only as a contribution to the general effect, that is sure to be 
the best which is designed with a view to a principle rather 
than for any specialty of detail of its own : thus we find 
that a mere repeat, which shall contain an elemental prin- 
ciple, is superior to a prominent succession of elaborate and 
varied imitations, because special attraction to secondary details 
is not a merit, but a capital defect in a design. The border 
or moulding is the ornament, and not the details of which it is 
composed. 

The truth of this principle is proved by the practice of all 
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ages : we have not now to create Ornamental Art, but to learn it ; 
it was established in all essentials long ago. As a proof of this I 
would instance the most popular decorations of the present day : 
we find that they are identical with the fiivourites of nearly all 
ages, — from Pericles to Pope Julius II., from Julius II. to the 
late King of Bavaria, Ludwig I. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

We still use the forms, and, indeed, the very details, adopted by 
the Greeks upwards of two thousand years ago. Why is this ? 
Certainly not from their specialty of detail, but rather because 
it would be, perhaps, impossible to select others of a less de- 
cided individuaUty, which would so well illustrate the great 
principles of ornament, — series and contrast ; contrast of masses, 
and contrast or harmony of lines. The details, however, will 
admit of every variation which will not disturb the order or 
arrangement on which the ornament depends : you may change 
the det|dls to infinity, the ornament will remain the same so long 
as the arrangement is not disturbed. And this alteration is im- 
perative if we wish to develop a rich and varied School of 
Ornamental Art. 

The ornaments I refer to are, — the zigzag, the fret, the 
echinus, the astragal, the anthemions, the guilloche varieties, 
and the scrolls. 

In the zigzag we have the simplest variety of lines we can 
well conceive; in the frets we have a more comphcated order 
of right-line series; in the varieties of the guilloche we have 
a similar simple series of curved Unes or interlacings. 

In the echinus, or what is commonly called the egiff and 
tongue, we have another character, a bold alternation of hght and 
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shade ; and we bare a similar result oa a smaller scale in the 
astiugal : botli belong essentially to the solid or round. 






In the scrolls we have a regular running series or alternation 
of spirals, or any materials treated in that order of curve : nse 
among the Bomans has established an extraordinary prestige 
for the acanthus, but any other materials would answer the 
purpose. 

In the anthemions we have a compound element, a succession 
or alternation of an harmonic gronp of cnrves, in a conventional 
adaptation of floral forms, as the iiame anthemion itself implies. 
In Qreek examples we have a smaller and larger cluster alter- 
nated, sometimes reversed, sometimes enclosed in a curve, and 
generally connected by a band, by mere contact, or by some simple 
scroll. 




ApollD ll^plGUrlllB. 



Every example of an ornament must have an individuaUty of 
detail necessarily, bat it is a great mistake to adopt this detail 
as an essential part of the ornament ; for example, no two Greek 
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anthemions are alike, but there are some few which contain a 
member a good deal resembling the honeysuckle : the ornament 
is simple and beautiful, but modem imitators overlooking its 
principle have comprehended only the detail, assumed it to be 
an imitation, and have called it the honeysuckle ornament. 
Instead, therefore, of grasping the source of a thousand ornaments 
equally beautiful, they have acquired but one, and half the 
classical buildings of modem times are covered with honeysuckles, 
bringing the whole art of Greece into disgrace for its monotony 
and formality, while there is scarcely a weed in England that 
might not with equal skill have been substituted for the honey- 
suckle, with perhaps equal eflfect, if only treated on the principle 
of a successioTtt or alternation of an harmonic group of curves. 

This is only one of the dilemmas that the designer must fall 
into by allowing mere specific details to usurp the place of the 
principles of ornament : his mind becomes occupied by a few 
individual forms, the very idea of principles is incomprehensible to 
him ; and he necessarily remains a mere hack or imitator. 

Where the mind views something more than the surface, 
or where the eyes are auxiliary only to the mind, every natural 
object may be suggestive of some new essential form or 
combination of forms. The lotus, the lily, and the tulip, must 
be something more than flowers to the designer, or his use of 
them is limited indeed ; each suggests distinct forms as appUcable 
to various useful purposes. 

All established styles of ornament are founded upon the 
same principles : their difiFerences, which I shall in the following 
sketch endeavour to point out, are diflferences only of the 
materials, the details of the several favourite essential forms, 
which each more or less partially developed, some for one reason, 
some for another. The peculiarity of Egyptian and Byzantine 
ornament is owing to their prevailing symbolism, and certain 
details becoming standards : the peculiarity of the Saracenic is 
of exactly the opposite character, it scrupulously rejected every- 
thing approaching an individuaUty of detail ; and accordingly the 
principles of ornament are perhaps more clearly developed in this 
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style than in any other, because the details are so entirely 
subordinate. 

We do not therefore admire the echinus and the astragal, 
because they are derived from the horse-chestnut or the huckle- 
bone, but because they are admirable details for that prominent 
contrast of Ught and shade which is so extremely valuable for 
edges or mouldings. It is the same with the whole series of 
popular ornaments : not one of them is beautiful because it 
represents any natural object, but because it has been chosen 
to illustrate certain symmetries or contrasts, by the very nature 
of vision deUghtful to the mind, just as harmonies and melodies 
delight it through another of its senses. I believe the analogy 
between music and ornament to be perfect : one is to the eye what 
the other is to the ear ; and the day is not far distant when this 
will be practically demonstrated. 

The principles of harmony, time or rhythm, and melody, are 

well defined in music, and indisputable : many men of many 
generations have devoted their entire lives to the development 
of these principles, and they are known. In ornament they are 
not known, and perhaps not recognised even as unknown quantities, 
because as yet no man has ever devoted himself to their elimina- 
tion ; though many ancient and middle-age designers have evidently 
had a true perception of them. 

The first principle of ornament seems to be repetition. The 
simplest character of this is a measured succession, in series, of 
some one detail, as a moulding for instance : this stage of orna- 
ment corresponds with melody in music, which is a measured 
succession of diatonic sounds, the system in both arising from 
the same source — rhythm — in music called also time, in ornament 
proportion or symmetry : proportion, or quantity, in both cases. 

The second stage in music is harmony, or a combination of 
simultaneous sounds or melodies ; it is also identical in ornamental 
art ; every correct ornamental scheme is a combination of series, 
or measured successions of forms, and upon identical principles 
in music and ornament, called in the first counterpoint, in the 
other symmetrical contrast. 
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Such a close analogy must conyince ns that ornament con- 
sists in something more than a mere artistic elaboration of either 
natoial or conventional details, and that all mechanical ingenuity 
must be kept strictly Bnlaerrient to theoretical principles of 
arrangement. The highest mere imitative still, employed on 
the most beautiful natural materials, out of the strict province 
of so-called tine art, will engender but mere &nciful vagaries, 
utterly powerless on the eye as ornament, when compared with 
even the crudest materials of the coarsest execution, if only 
arranged in any order or combination of harmonic progression. 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE STYLES. 



In a review of this kind, when we speak of the styles, we can 
comprise only the broad distinctions of ornament itself — the kinds 
or genera, not the mere specific varieties. There are, of course, 
many varietiiss of nearly every great style, but so long as the chief 
characteristics remain unchanged, the style is the same. From 
this point of view, therefore, the styles become comparatively few. 
We shall find that nine will comprise the whole number of the 
great characteristic developments which have had any influence on 
European civilisation, namely, three ancient — the Egyptian, the 
Greek, and the Roman; three medieval — the Byzantine, the 
Saracenic, and the Gothic ; and three modem — the Renaissance, 
the Cinquecento, and the Louis Quatorze. 

Several of these styles have their recognised varieties. Of the 
Greek there are the Doric and the Alexandrian ; that is, the 
severe and the florid. Of the Byzantine, there are the Roman- 
esque, Lombard, and Norman varieties, &c. ; and of the Renais- 
sance, also, there are several varieties. We speak of the Re- 
naissance both as an epoch and as a style. As an epoch, it 
comprises many styles or varieties, — the Trecento, the Cinque- 
cento, the Renaissance (as a style, with its sub-varieties), the 
Elizabethan, the Louis XIV., the Louis XV., and the Rococo ; 
the two last, however, are mere debased varieties of the 
Louis XIV., and they are decidedly the decay, not the revival, 
of art. 

These various styles extend over a period of upwards of three 
thousand five hundred years, of which two thousand may be 
considered the ancient period, from the early historic times to 
the third century of our era. About one thousand years, from the 
third to the thirteenth century, may be considered the Medieval 
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period; and the last five centuries, from the thirteenth to the 
nineteenth, may be considered the period of the Eenaissance ; or 
the modem period. 

Style is only another name for character. Every style, as 
snch, depends, of course, upon what is peculiar to it, never on 
what it has in common with other styles. These peculiarities 
are what we term characteristics — the features by which it is 
distinguished. 

Sometimes a style is merely a modification, or pecuhar 
elaboration, of the features of another style. It is then only a 
variety or a derived style ; and such varieties are cdmmon, espe- 
cially in later times, the natural result of the accumulation of 
materials. These varieties the student will discover without aid, 
and, indeed, may invent at pleasure, when he is once master of 
the essential characteristics of the great historic styles. 

As a matter of course, the earUest styles are the most simple, 
and, perhaps, necessarily also the most original, as each successive 
style has been gradually developed out of its predecessor, — as, the 
Koman from the Greek, the Komanesque from the Eoman, and so 
on, with more or less affinity of character. 

It does not follow, however, that an ornamental -work is in a 
certain style because it belongs to the period of that style, for a 
style is defined not by its time or period, but by the prevailing 
peculiarities or characteristics of that period ; and it is not at all 
the case that every work of a period possesses these peculi- 
arities. It must be borne in mind, therefore, that while a genuine 
example of a style will always imply a certain time, a specimen of 
a certain time will only as a general rule illustrate the corre- 
sponding style. This is because no style is predetermined, but is, 
in its details, in all cases, incidental, notwithstanding a prevailing 
sentiment. 

We will now, then, proceed to examine the nine great historic 
styles, which appear to sufficiently illustrate the history of ornament. 
The Egyptian, Greek, and Koman — the ancient; the Byzantine, 
Saracenic, the Gothic — the middle age; and the Eenaissance, 
CinquecentOj.and Louis Quatorze — the modern. 



THE ANCIENT STYLES. 

EIGHT LECTURES.* 

CHAPTEK VI. 

EGYPTIAN ORNAMENT. 

ILLUSTBATED LITEBATUBB. 

The works mentioned under this head are not cited as the authorities for the 
opinions given, as many of them were published some years after the preparation 
of the lectures, and the views do not always agree : they are referred to only 
as the most comprehensive or useful illustrated works on the subject, and as 
thus best adapted to aid the student in his labours. 

Egypt. — Description de TEgypte, ou Recueil des Observations et des Recherclies 
qui ont 4i4 faites en Egypte pendant TExpe'dition de I'Armee Fran^aiae. Public 
par les ordres de sa Majesty I'Empereur Napoleon le Grand. (The great work 
of the French Expedition, treating of the Antiquities, Arts, Natural History, 
and Modem State of Egypt.) 23 vols, folio, atlas folio, and elephant. Paris, 
1809, et seq. 

Porter, Sir R. Ker. — Travels in Georgia, Persia, Armenia, Ancient Babylonia, 

* ANCIENT ART, 1848-49. 

Syllabus. 

Lecture I. — On the Decorative Art op the Ancient Egyptians. 

Early Establishment of Egyptian Art — about 1800 B.C. Its stationary and purely 
ornamental character. Extensive remains still preserved on the banks of the 
Nile, from Meroe to Alexandria, a distance of nearly 1200 miles. 

Ipsambid, the Telamons. Essaboua, the Sphinx — Andro — Crio — and Hieraco- 
Sphinx. Philoe. Edfou, the Egyptian Temple — the Propyla, Obelisks, Mosaics, 
&c. Thebes, sumptuous Decoration of the Egyptian Temples — their Columns 
and Capitals. The Tombs. Dendorah. Sakkara, the Arch. The Pyramids. 
Heliopolis. Egyptian style. 

• Lecture II. — Egypt : Ornamental Details. 

Decorations of the Tombs. Painted Ceilings. Colours. Sunk-reliefs. Ornamental 
Types — the Zigzag, Labyrinth, Wave-scroll, Lotus, Winged-globe, Asp, and 
Cartouche. The Funerals. Manufactures — Furniture, Pottery, &c.. Variegated 
Glass, Armour, Linen and Cotton Fabrics, Prints, Embroidered Stuflfs. Ships, 
&c. Study of Ornament. 
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&0., dHring the years 1817, 1818, 1819, and 1820. 2 vols. 4to. London, 
1821. 

Gau, F. 0. — Antiquites de la Nubie, ou Monnmens inedits des Bords du Nil, situes 
entre la premiere et la seconds Cataracte, dessines et mesures en 1819. Ouvrage 
faisant suite au grand ouvrage de la Commission d'Egypte. Large folio. Paris, 
1822. 

Ram Raz. — ^Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus. With 48 plates. 4to. 
London, 1834. 

RosELLiNi, J. — The Monuments of Egypt and Nubia, arranged according • to 
their subjects, by the Tuscan Expedition to Egypt, under the direction of 
Rosellini. 
I Monumenti deir Egitto e deUa Nubia disegnati della spedizione'scientifico- 
litteraria Toscana in Egitto : distribuiti in ordine di materie, interpretan 
ed illustrati dal Dottore Ippolito Rosellini 
(This great work is in three parts, folio, with separate text in octavo. Tavole 
M. R. contains the Historical Monuments of the Kings, Monumenti Storici, 
in 169 plates : l\iv6le M. C. contains the Civil Monuments, Monumenti 
Civiliy in 135 plates : Tavole M. D. C. the Monuments of Religious Worship, 
Monumenti del Gtdto, in 86 plates.) 3 vols, atlas folio, plates ; 9 vols. 8vo. 
text. Pisa, 1832-44. 

Long, G. — The British Museum. — Egyptian Antiquities. 2 vols. 12mo. London, 
1846. 



Lectuee III. — ^Asia. 

Egyptian and Asiatic Art characterised — Egyptian influence in Asia — Judsea, 
Assyria, India. Nimroud Marbles. Persepolis — Cambyses, Darius, Xerxes. 
The Ionian Greeks. General Similarity of Standard Ornamental Types in 
Ancient Monuments, whether Egyptian, Asiatic, or Eui-opean. 

Lectube rV. — Geeece : Heeoic Age of Geeee Abt. 

Intercourse between Greece and Egypt. Greek Traditions. Legend of Origin of 
Greek Art — Dibutades of Corinth. Development of Painting — Skiagram, 
Polychrom, Monogram, and Monochrom — The Processes. 

The Heroic Age of Greek Art, from about the 12th to the 8th century b.c., inclu- 
sive. Pelasgic Remains— Mycenae. Tomb of Agamemnon. The Greek Colonies 
in Asia Minor and Magna Grsecia. 

Development of Art as evinced in the Homeric Poems — Ornamental Armour, 
Toreutic Work, Embroidery, Woollen Fabrics of Miletus, Corinth, and Carthage. 
Shawl or Pallium of Alcisthenes of Sybaris. The Terra Cotta Vases. 

Lectube V. — Geeece : The Doeic Peeiod— Obnamental Elements. — 

The Geeek Oedebs. 

The Doric, or first Historic Age, from the 8th century to the 5th inclusive ; from 
Cypselus of Corinth, and Rhoecus of Samos, to Pericles or Phidias. 

The Doric Temples — Samos, -^gina, PsBstum, Athens. The Doric, the Echinus 
Ordet — the Parthenon, 438 B.a, the Temple of Apollo Epicurius. Ornamental • 
Details, painted and cut — the Zigzag, Fret or Labyrinth, Wave-scroll, Echinus, 
Astragal, Anthemion or Palmette. The Polychromy. • 

The Ionic — the Voluted Order, prevalence of the Curve ; the Volute and Guilloche 
or Speira— Chersiphron of Cnossus in Crete, 550 b.c. Temjile of Diana at 
Ephesus. 

The Corinthian — the Acanthus Order. Callimachus of Corinth, about 400 b.c. 

Greek and Egyptian Temple compared — the Pediment or Eagle, the Frieze or 
Zophoros — Image-bearer, Caryatides, Canephorse. 
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Wilkinson, Sib J. G. — The Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, 
including their Private Life, Government, IJaws, Arts, Manufactures, Religion, 
Agriculture, and Early History, derived from a Comparison of the Paintings, 
Sculptures, and Monuments still existing, with the Accounts of Ancient Authors. 
3rd edition, 5 vols. 8vo. London, 1847. 

Du Camp, M. — Egypte, Nubie, Palestine, et Syrie. Dessins photographiques, 
recueillis pendant les annees 1849-50-51, et accompagnes d'un texe explicatif. 
125 photographs, small folio. Paris, 1852-3. 

Batissieb, L. — ^Histoire de I'Art Monumental dans I'Antiquite, et au Moyen Age, 
suivie d'une Trait6 de la Peinture sur Verre. Imp. 8vo. Paris, 1845. 

Layabd, Db. a. H.— The Monuments of Nineveh, from drawings made on the 
spot ; illustrated in 100 plates. Folio. London, 1849. 

A second Series of the Monuments of Nineveh, including bas-reliefs from 

the Palace of Sennacherib, and Bronzes from the ruins of Nimroud, from 
drawings made on the spot during a Second Expedition to Assyria. 71 plates, 
oblong folio. London, 1853. 



Lectube VI. — Gbeece : Pebiod of Alexandeb. Asiatic Influence — 

The Decline. 

Complete Establishment of Greek Art at the time of Alexander the Grt at, 336 b.c. 

The Three Styles at Athens— the Parthenon, 438 B.C. ; the Erectheium, 409 

B.C. ; the Choragic Monument of Lysicrates, 335 b.c. 
The Mural Decorations — the Lesche at Delphi, the Poecile at Athens ; Polygnotus, 

Zeuxis, Apelles. 
Statue Painting. Chryselephantine Sculpture— the Olympian Jupiter, 433 b.o. 

Phidias. 
Elements of Greek Art conventional, and purely sssthetic — the Myths — Sphinx, 

ChimsBra, Griffin, Satyr, &c. — Orientalization of Greek taste — Alexander, his 

Influence, his Funeral, 321 b.c. The Potteries of Samos, Athens, and Etruria. 

Lectube VII. — Kome : Flobid Development of Gbeek Abt undeb 

THE KOMANS. 

The Spoliations of Greece. The Roman Triumphs. Collections. Marcellus, 214 
B.C. The Greek Painted Earthenware and tlie Murrhine of the East. General 
Concentration of Ancient Art Treasures in Rome. 

Gradual Development of Roman Taste. Greek and Roman Orders and Details 
compared. The Composite or Roman an aggregate of the Echinus, Voluted, 
and Acanthus Orders of the Greeks. Tiie Acantlius and Scroll, chief cha- 
racteristics of this period. Distinctions between Greek and Roman Acanthus. 
The Arch. Magniticeuce of the Romans. The Forum of Trajan. Apollodorus 
of Damascus. 

Lecture VIII. — Roman Decobation : Final Decline. 

The Three Tastes — Egyptian, Greek, and Roman. Discrimination of Style — 
Accessory and Principal. Rapid Decline of Roman Art under the Emperors — 
the Triumphal Arches. General florid and debased character of the Ornamental 
Details of the Public Buildings of Rome. The Roman House of the time of 
Augustus, general Scheme of Decoration. The Golden House of Nero. The 
Colossus of Zenodorus. Extravagances of the time of Nero condemned by 
Pliny as insanities. Censures of Vitruvius on the Taste of his time. Pompeii, 

• its destruction, 79 a.d., re-discovery in 1748 a.d. ; its decorations, mosaics, 
&c. Roman Bronzes, Armour, Devices on their Shields, Family Portruit.s, 
Funerals. 
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Fehqubson, J. — niuatrations of the Bock-cvlt Temples of Indin. Fol. London 
1835. 

, The PslttoeB of Nineveh and Pereepolis Eestored ; an Ebhsj on Ancient 

Assyiiun and Persian Architecture. Rvo. London. 1851. 

Picturesque lUustnitionB of Ancient Architecture in HindoataJi. Fulio. 

London. 1852. 

The IlluBtrated Handbook of Arebitccture ; being a conciae and popular 

account of the different styles of itrcliitecture prevailing in all ages, and in all 
countries. With 850 woodcuts. Folio. London, 1857. 
Jones. O. —The Grammar of Ornament. Drawn on Stone by F. Bedfiird. Folio. 
London, 1856-8, 

(On tbe sty lea generally.) 




The earliest style of ornament of which we know anything of 
material importance is the Egyptian, dating from about 1800 b.c, 
when it was already completely established ; and this is literally & 
hieroglyphic style in its sentiments and in its details ; both are 
derived from a priestly symbohsm. As a rule, the elements of 
Egyptian ornament have a particular meaning ; they are not 
often, if ever, arbitrarily chosen for the sake of beauty of effect. 
The style is accordingly, though abounding in materials, very 
simple and limited in its arrangements, in comparison with later 
styles, in which mere symbolism was superseded by the pure 
ffisthetic principles of art ; that is, effect, not meaning, being the 
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object of the artist. Yet we cannot but admire the ingenuity 
with which the Egyptian decorator, hf a mere symmetrical 
arrangement, has converted even the incomprehensible hiero- 
glyphics into pleasing and tasteful ornaments. A simple sym- 
metrical arrangement, however, is the Umit of his artistic scheming, 
and generally in the shape of a simple progression, whether in a 
horizontal line or repeated on the principle of the diaper, that is, 
row upon row, horizontally or diagonally. The painted ceilings 
of the Tombs of the Kings at Thebes aflPord many good 
examples. 

In one class of ornament Egypt is eminent, independent of its 
skilful appUcation of art to manufactures : it is eminent in its 
complete adaptation of its own natural productions in the develop- 
ment of a style peculiar to itself, in its conventional treatment of 
local natural types, as, for instance, the lotus, or water-Uly of 
the Nile, the element of so many varieties of ornament. The 
Egjrptian details are not mere crude imitations of nature, but 
natural objects, selected by symbolism, and fashioned by symmetry 
into ornamental decorations. So that we have here one great 
class of ornament, and the earliest systematic eflbrts in design in 
the world's history. Many of the details of the Egyptians are still 
popular ornaments, handed down by successive ages to our own time. 
When we consider the hierarchical vassalage of the Egyptian 
artist, and that he was by birth, and not by choice, in his pro- 
fession ; as every man, by the law of caste, was forced to pursue 
the occupation of his father, in spite of his tastes or capabilities, 
we must admit that he displays pecuUar ability. In many respects, 
the art was as thoroughly unders'teod at Memphis or Thebes three 
thousand years ago as it is at London or Paris this day. The 
shapes of the Egyptian ewer and basin, and other vessels for 
domestic purposes, are identical with those of the most favourite 
patterns of the present time ; and many Egyptian ornaments are 
still popular ornaments, and have been so through all times ; as the 
fret or labyrinth, wave-scroll, spiral, zigzag, water-lily, star, and 
pahn. They had many others derived from the vegetable pro- 
ductions of Egypt. 

D 2 
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In the first place, Egyptian ornament admits of no pictures of 
objects ; all are treated Conventionally. Even in the wall-paintings 
themselves, no object is fairly painted as it actually appears ; the 
best examples are but intelligible representations — mere elevations 
or diagrams. 

The arrangements are almost exclusively a mere symmetrical 
series or progression, and always of a very simple order ; but 
precious stones and metals, and the richest materials generally, 
seem to have been very abundajitly used. The frieze or broad- 
band is the commonest form of these decorations ; and the details 
are generally some of the more important symbols, as the lotus, 
or water-lily of the Nile, the type of its inundations, from which 
Egypt derives its fruitfulness, and the zigzag, the type of water or 
the Nile itself. This ancient signification of the zigzag is still 
preserved in the present zodiac sign of the Water-carrier, or 
Aquarius. The fret or labyrinth, another right-line series and 
important symbol, is of less frequent occurrence. 

There is, however, one particular ornament which is more 
common than all others in Egyptian decoration. This is what is 
sometimes called the ScarabaBus or beetle, or, rather, the Winged- 
globe ; it occurs of all sizes and almost in all materials, and is a 
species of taUsman or invocation of good luck (Agathodsemon). 
The globe is supposed to represent the sun, the wings providence, 
and the two asps, one on each side of the globe, dominion or 
monarchy; the creative, protective, and distributive powers, 
implying mdier^ the Kocrfio^, or world, of the Greeks. 

We almost invariably find this ornament placed over doors, 
windows, and in passages, and sometimes of an enormous size, 
extending thirty feet or more. It is also frequent in costume, and 
on the mummy-cases. There are several other winged figures found 
in Egyptian friezes, natural and conventional, as the vulture with the 
tau and ostrich feather, the hawk, the winged asp, and the human 
winged figure, corresponding apparently to those described in the. 
works of the Jews. 

The sphinx, a remarkable object in Egyptian art, does not 
come under the category of the winged creatures. In this it is 
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distinguished from the Greek creation of that name, which is 
always winged, and always female. The Egyptian sphinx, on the 
other hand, is always male. It is supposed to represent the com- 
bination of physical and intellectual power, or the kings, as 
incarnations of such attributes. They are also associated with the 
special forms and attributes of the great Egyptian deities, Osiris and 
Ammon, Neph or Jupiter, and Phreh or Helios : that is, we have 
the Man-sphinx, the Kam-sphinx, and the Hawk sphinx, or the 
Uon's body with the head of the man, the ram, or the hawk, ac- 
cording to the deity worshipped. These sphinxes were thus named 
by the Greeks respectively the Andro-sphinx, the Crio-sphinx, and 
the Hieraco-sphinx. The principal position of the sphinx was on 
either side of the dromos, or path, leading to the temple. 

The swelling asp alone (the Cobra de capello) is also a very 
characteristic ornament. We find entire friezes and borders com- 
posed of a mere succession of these asps ; and it is very common 
to find them arranged also in symmetrical opposition, one on each 
side of the cartouche or shield, enclosing the hieroglyphic name of 
a king, having the same signification of dominion, with a special 
reference to the king or dynasty expressed by the hieroglyphic in 
the cartouche. 

• The most essential symbolic characteristics of an Egyptian 
design, then, are these — the winged globe, thfe lotus and the 
papyrus, the zigzag, the asp, and the * cartouche containing hiero- 
glyphics. The lotus is, perhaps, the most common. These we 
find mixed up with many arbitrary or geometrical forms, as the 
fret, spiral or wave-scroll, star, &c., and with any of the natural 
productions of Egypt, conventionally treated, and in simple sym- 
metrical progression; every detail, probably, having a symbolic 
meaning beyond its mere ornamental service in the design. 

The fret, perhaps, may be enumerated, among the more im- 
portant symbols, as the type of the labyrinth of Lake Moerif, with 
its twelve palaces and three thousand chambers, indicating, in 
their turn, the twelve signs of the zodiac, and the three thousand 
years of transmigrations which the wandering soul is condemned 
to undergo. The wave-scroll, also, may represent water in motion, 
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or the waves. Its name was derived from its form. Our desig- 
nation is but a translation of the Grreek Cyma or the Roman 
Cymatium. Minor symbols, as among the hieroglyphic, are 
found in endlesa variety in costume and in ordinary decoration. 
For these, the student may refer to the works of Eosellini and of 
Wilkinson, 

Gaudy diapers and general gaiety of colour are likewise char 
racteristic of Egyptian taste, but the colours are generally limited 
to red, blue, yellow, and green, though the Egyptians were 
acquainted with nearly all other colours. I have mentioned a 
simple progression or repetition as characteristic of the Egyptian 
style ; and it is certainly very rarely that we find anything more, 
yet, in the cluster of the Lotus, in the form of its leaf, we have a 
very beautiful compound example, a symmetrical arrangement of 
the flower in a circular, or rather oval series, constituting the unit 
of the ordinary horizontal series." And this ornament is important, 
as anticipating the anthemion or moat popular fioral ornament pf 
the Greeks, so common in architecture and in the terra-cotta , 
vases. The Egyptians, however, anticipated,. the Greeks in some- 
thing more than some ordinary details. Their temples display a 
great diversity of pillars, from the mere fluted columns of Beni 
Hassan to the gorgeous varieties of Thebes, Philce, and Denderah. 
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is founii painted on a palanquin in a picture in tlie TombB of the Kings, 
lot unlike a series of tlie hats of the God Nilug, yrith ita seven drooping 
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But although the Egyptians, except iu the case of the lais 
capital, 88 well shown at Denderah, systematically varied their 
pillars in the same colonnades, two alike with their decorations 
complete never being placed together, except as a pair of opposit«s, 
their varieties may be reduced to three essential forms — tha 
truncated lotus-bud, the lotus-bell, and the Isis-head. Every 
capital is a variety of one of these essential forms ; but the lotus or 
papyrus-bell of the middle period is much the most common. The 
abacus is, on all occasions, the width only of the pillar, and invari- 
ably narrower than the capital, which is a valuable feature, and 
very essential to the effect of stability. The Egyptian pillars vary 
in their altitudes from about four to neariy seven diameters, the 
longer proportions being the most common. 

The general massiveness of Egyptian architecture, though 
when transported to other climates it may appear heavy, is 
particularly appropriate to the climate and landscape of Egypt 
itself. 




The various altitudes and horizontal masses of the great divi- 
sions of an Egyptian temple, as stiU seen at I'hilce and elsewhere 
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breaking with their bold shadows the dazzling undulating mass of 
light characterising the general landscape, are calculated in the 
highest degree to give deUght and repose to the eye in their general 
features, while the gay polychromic decorations of their surfaces 
constitute a rich centre of attraction, modifying the excessive 
brilliancy of the surrounding scene. 

The Egyptian style of decoration was not without its influence 
upon all people connected with Egypt ; on the Jews, on the Greeks, 
and more especially on the Persians after the plunder of Thebes 
by Cambyses, who, Diodorus Siculus informs us, carried away a 
colony of Egyptian artists back into Persia : and we stiU see the 
remains of their influence in the whole basin of the Euphrates and 
on the borders of the Persian Gulf, from Nineveh to PersepoUs. 
The so-called Nineveh sculptures recently deposited in the British 
Museum are identical in style with those of Persepolis, the work 
of this Egyptian colony, according to Diodorus, introduced by 
Cambyses in the latter part of the sixth century before our era ; 
but the works were chiefly carried out under the direction of 
his successors Darius and Xerxes. Independent of this tradition, 
there is considerable evidence of Egyptian influence in the works 
themselves. The winged figure of Cyrus at Mourgab or Pasar- 
gadae, has a decided Egyptian character, and the head-dress 
appears to be that of the Egyptian God MalooU, a son of Isis and 
Horus. The change in the general character of the sculpture 
may be explained by the fact, that the Egyptians worked in 
Persia under the influence of the Persian priesthood instead of 
their own. The subject bull, which figures largely in the Perse- 
poHtan sculptures, is explained as signifying the overthrow of the 
Assyrian power by the Persian. The Persepolitan, like the 
Assyrian sculptures, are inscribed with the arrow-headed cha- 
racters. 

The name of Sennacherib, who was murdered by his own sons 
in 711, is the oldest name yet discovered in the inscriptions ; and 
as his achievements in Judaea, in 713, are recorded, the oldest 
sculptures are since his time, or, at the earhest, in the seventh 
century before our era. Unless much later works, they must, how- 
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ever, belong to the seventh century before our era ; but the ruins 
are found in three distinct places — Khorsabad, Kouyunjik, and 
Nimroud, apparently much too remote from each other ever to 
have constituted a single city. The so-called north-west palace, 
that of Nimroud, is supposed to have been built by Ninus II. 
and Sardanapalus (Esarhaddon) III.; Kouyunjik, by an earher 
Sardanapalus. 

The entire city was destroyed by Nabopolassar, the father of 
Nebuchadnezzar, in 606, and the same king destroyed Jerusalem 
in 588 ; he rebuilt Babylon, which was, in its turn, destroyed by 
Cyrus in 538, b.c. 

Darius Hystaspes, who succeeded Cambyses in 521, B.C., had 
been with that king in Egypt, as one of his body-guard, and he 
was apparently the real builder of Persepolis and of the palace of 
Susa. He is, perhaps, the most distinguished of the Asiatic sove- 
reigns for his architectural undertakings. He carried on extensive 
works in Egypt, rebuilt the Temple of Jerusalem in 514, and made 
himseK a summer palace at Ecbatana. May he not have extended 
his love of repairs as far also as Nineveh? The arrow-headed 
inscriptions are also at PersepoUs (it is a mode of writing perse- 
vered in to much later times), and some of the singular figures at 
Nineveh are found also on Darius's own tomb at Nakshi Eustam. 
The difference of dialect on the inscriptions would be explained 
by their being written by different people, without any necessity 
for the supposition of a difference of time. The subject of a series 
of sculptures must set a limit to their antiquity, but cannot other- 
wise fix their time. However, as the assumed works of Nineveh 
perished with the city nearly a century before the execution of 
the works of PersepoUs, these last cannot have been copied from 
those of Nineveh, — in the time of Darius a remote heap, probably, 
of unknown or forgotten ruins. 

It is hazardous to venture an opinion upon the period of works 
which, to all appearance, have their history inscribed on them, 
because these inscriptions, when interpreted, may prove a very 
authentic contradiction to the opinion ventured ; but according to 
our tests of characteristics of style, the sculptures lately brought 
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from the neighbourhood of Ancient Nineveh (or Calah) are cer- 
tainly of the same school as those of PersepoUs, if not of the same 
time. 

In Egypt, we found grandeur of proportion, simpUcity of parts, 
and splendour or costliness of material, — gold, silver, and ivory, 
precious stones, and colour — as the great art chara<;teristics. And 
v^e find throughout, that the prevailing characteristic of Asiatic art, 
also, is sumptuousness. It is equally displayed in the works of 
the Tabernacle, in the Temple of Solomon, in the buildings of 
Semiramis and of Nebuchadnezzar at Babylon, and in the palaces 
of the Persian kings. 

Jewish ornament, like the Egyptian, appears to have been 
purely representative. The only elements mentioned in Scrip- 
ture are the almond, the pomegranate, the palm-tree, the lily or 
lotus, oxen, lions, and the cherubim. The only example we pos- 
sess of Jewish ornamental work is the bas-relief of the candlestick 
of seven branches, still partly preserved among the sculptures of the 
Arch of Titus at Eome. Extending our view still farther east, 
we find the most characteristic feature of Hindoo art seems to be 
the fantastic ; and though possessing the same jewelled richness 
as the Egyptian, it wants its simpUcity and grandeur. Its most 
striking peculiarities are its fantastic animal devices, and a profu- 
sion of minute foUage. But I beUeve most Indian work to be 
modem compared with Egyptian.* 

It is not till we come to Greece that we find the habitual 
introduction of forms for their own sake, or for their aesthetic 
value or eflfect, purely as ornaments; and this is a very great 
step in art. 

* On the Kules and Proportions of Hindoo Architecture, see Ram Baz, 
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The next great historic style we have to review is the Greek. 
First we must speak of the Doric, or early Greek, which com- 
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prises the Etruscan — evidently derived from it ; and we find no 
less a change in the general character than in the details in this 
first European style, when compared with the art of Egypt or of 
Asia. Art hecomes now for the first time purely aesthetic. 

It is, in fact, to the substitution of the aesthetic principle in the 
place of the symboUc, rather than to variety of element, that we 
have a new development of taste in the art of the Greeks. It is 
this, also, which constitutes its originaUty ; its technical processes 
were perhaps, in the early stages, identical with the Egyptian. 
With the great commerce and intimate intercourse which were 
established between Greece and Egypt in the seventh century, 
and perhaps earUer, it is impossible but that the Greeks were 
sufficiently acquainted with all the arts of the Egyptians, and 
that very much was learnt by them from the Egyptians, 
although, in the great cities, the traditionary records or later 
versions of records generally claim the art as indigenous and 
original. The traditions, however, of less important localities, as 
occasionally repeated by Pausanias, carry the whole evidence to 
the other side of the question. The arts of the Greeks appear 
to have been estabUshed much earlier, or more extensively, in 
the islands, and especially at Samos, than in Greece itseK. 

The Doric age — the first historic age of Greek art — comprises 
altogether a period of about four centuries from the first historic 
records ; from Khoecus of Samos and Cypselus of Corinth, until 
Phidias and Pericles and their immediate successors. The 
previous period, from the traditions of the Trojan war, belongs 
rather to what may be termed the heroic age. The style of this 
period extended from the Western shores of Asia to the extreme 
limits of Sicily, as shown in the many interesting Doric ruins 
still preserved. The most important manufacture of the period 
of which remains exist, was that of the terra-cotta vases ; and on 
these we find all the characteristic ornaments of the distinctively 
Greek style of decoration. We find on these vases exactly the 
same ornaments, but necessarily modified in their treatment, as 
those which distinguish the architectural monuments of the time. 

There are two classes of the painted Greek pottery, the black 
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and the yellow; that is, those which have black figures and 
ornaments, the ground of the vase being left the colour of the 
clay ; and those which have the ground painted black, and the 
figures left the colour of the clay. Of the black or former class 
there are two varieties, the one painted only with animals, the 
other with figures, &c. The earliest belong to the date of about 
600 B.C. : the second may be generally reckoned as a century 
later. Of the yellow vases there are three varieties or sub- 
classes — the severe, the beautiful, and the rich, so called from the 
various characters of their decorations; and these belong respec- 
tively to the general dates 400, 300, and 200, b.o., when the 
manufacture seems to have ceased. There are two other kinds 
of vases which, in an ornamental view, may be considered to 
commence and to teniiinate the series ; those that are not painted, 
but are merely decorated with zigzags and frets in a manner 
resembling wicker-work; and those which are painted with the 
complete encaustic picture in all colours. The last are very rare, 
and belong to the latest date, about 200 b.o. ; the first are even 
older than the most ancient black vases, and maybe considered 
as belonging to the seventh century before our era. 

The first ornaments which attract our notice on these vases, 
of all periods, are those with which we have already become 
famihar in Egyptian art — the zigzag, the wave-scroll, and the 
labyrinth, or Greek fret. But perhaps the most characteristic 
ornaments of the period are the echinus, or horse-chestnut (egg and 
y tongue), and the anthemion, commonly known in its most simple 
form as the honeysuckle or palmetto, both of which it somewhat 
resembles, as represented in the Doric antefixes. But the anthe- 
mion, or flower-oijiament, is more than the mere honeysuckle (or 
palm-branch, whatever it may be), even when so appUed : it is 
this flower-form alternated with the lily or analogous form. This 
is the case with every example, except a very few, upon the vases. 
There is, however, no actual imitation whatever in Greek orna- 
mental art. Occasionally, also, in this period emblematic orna- 
ments were used which referred to the mysteries, sacrifices, 
funeral rites, and the games ; but instances are not frequent. At 
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all events, such ornaments do not belong to prominent -character- 
istics of style. 

The architectural features of the Greek are still more dis- 
tinctive than the ornamental in comparison with the Egyptian. 
The flat, ponderous, sloping buildings of the Egyptians, are both 
beautiful and useful in the landscape and climate of Egypt ; and 
just as the rainless heat of Egypt developed the massive flat roofs, 
so the rainy seasons of Greece rendered the sloping roof neces- 
sary, the gable of which the Greeks eventually developed into . 
their beautiful pediment. The pediment seems to have necessi- 
tated another member in the entablature, the frieze; a feature 
aesthetically more than mechanically necessary to diminish the 
apparent weight of the pediment, to balance the parts, and to 
strengthen, in eflfect, the entablature. The only Greek example of 
a temple without a pediment— the Pandroseium at Athens — has 
no frieze in its entablature. 

The distinctive ornament of the three Greek architectural 
orders, as they are termed, is the capital. The Doric capital 
consists of a round flat cushion, called the echinus, and a large 
square abacus, the lower diameter of the echinus being that of the 
pillar, its upper that of the abacus. The cushion is called the 
echinus, from its being invariably decorated (painted) with that 
ornament. As this ornament is so constant, the Doric order 
may be descriptively termed the echinus order ; and the echinus 
is accordingly the principal ornament of the period. 

Like the Egyptian, the Greek is distinguished for its broad, 
flat surfaces. Even its curves are flat, of a paraboUc character ; a 
development, perhaps, due to the practice of polychromic decora- 
tion. Everything was coloured ; and high relief, as producing ♦ 
shadows, is antagonistic to the display of colour. 

In a general classification we may combine the Doric and 
Alexandrian as one style, the Greek, unless we wish to distin- 
guish between early and late Greek; and as they really are 
distinct, it is proper to separate their characteristics here ; but of 
course the second comprises the first. 

Of the early period, then, to recapitulate, the characteristic 
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features are— the ecliinuB, the wave-ecroll (sometimes called the 
Vitruviaii scroll), the fret or labyrinth, the zigzag, the anthe- 
mion, and occasionally the astragal; and the terra-eotta vases 
have given such a prestige to black and tavmy yellow, that their 
combination has become a characteristic colouring — not, however, 
to the exclusion of red, blue, yellow, green, or white. Purple 
and saffron may likewise be said to be characteristic of this 
period, as the favourite colours for male and female costume. 

On the whole, foliage performs a very secondary part in the 
ornamentation of this age. We have conventional floriage more 
prominent ; and we have comparatively a great variety of geo- 
metrical forms and combinations in the diapers and their borders, 
found ronghly indicated in the dresses on the vases. 

The second Greek period, which may be called the Alexan- 
drian, although Alexander does not strictly mark it — for it may 
be said to begin vrith the Erectheium at Athens, 409 B.C. — 
enriched all these forms, and made some more femiliar, as the as- 
tragal or huckle-bone series ; and it added to them the spiral ; the 
guilloehe, or speira (plat) ; the acanthns ; and, in a very simple 
development, the ordinary scroll, consisting of a succession of 
spirals reversed alternately. It further established the practice 
of carving the ornaments, instead of merely painting them, as was 
the prevailing custom in the Doric period. The Ionic capital has 
now supplanted the Doric ; and the horns, or volutes, are added to 
the ecffinua, the characteristic ornament of the Doric capital. 
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The first of these two styles was magnificently displayed by 
the Parthenon at Athens, 438 b.c. The second was best exhi- 
bited in the Ionic temples of Asia Minor; but it is also very 
completely represented in the Erechtheium ; and in a third order, 
the acanthus, called historically the Corinthian order, in the 
choragic monument of Lysicrates at Athens, 335 b.c. Both are 
well illustrated by the Elgin Eoom in the British Museum, where 
are specimens from these and other Greek monuments. 

The Ionic, or voluted echinus capital, is attributed to Chersi- 
phron of Cnossus, in Crete ; and though occurring comparatively 
late in Greece, as even the Doric order itself, it was established 
in Asia Minor as early as the middle of the ^xth century before 
our era, as the great Ionic pillars of the Temple of Diana at 
Ephesus — one of the seven woncrors of the world — ^were executed 
at the expense of Croesus, king of Lydia, who died 546 b.c. 

The acanthus capital is called " Corinthian," from its reputed 
discovery by CaUimachus of Corinth, who Uved about 400 b.o. 

After the establishment of the Ionic order, in which the 
volute is so prominent, we find the curved line, as the element of 
the guilloches, more common, in some degree supplanting the 
fret, or right-lined plat ; the curved-line ornament being palpably 
more in harmony with the volute. This is another example of 
that propriety of taste in Greek art which is also illustrated in 
the common juxtaposition of the astragal with the echinus. The 
ordinary scroll and acanthus are kept subdued in Greek work in 
comparison with the echinus, anthemion, and others ; and, in the 
sense in which we use the term, they are much more characteristic 
of Soman than of Greek art. , 

It is the same with the three great classic orders — all three 
Greek by origin ; but the acanthus order was very little used by 
the Greeks, while with the Komans it was the favourite. As 
regards style, therefore, it is more characteristic of the Koman 
than the Greek. The only Greek scroll worthy of the name is 
the very .simple one of the roof of the choragic monument of 
Lysicrates. 

The most simple form of the scroll is of very rare occurrence, 
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even on the painted terra-cotta vases ; but it is not uncommon 
on the ordinary red ware of the Eomans, and in these examples 
it has preserved its Greek charaeter. There is always a great 
simplicity both in the details and in the arrangement of the 
materials of Greek ornament : it is generally the varii 
arranged in simple horizontal series, one row above the other. 
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Zahn, W. — The most beautiful Oraaments and most remarkable Paintings of 

Pompeii, Herculaneum, and StabieB, &c. from original drawings made on the spot. 

Die schonsten Ornamente und merkwurdigsten Gemalde aus Pompeii, Her- 

kulanum, und StabisB, nebst einigen Grundrissen und Ansiehten, nach den 

an Ort und Stelle gemacbteu Original zeichnungen, von Wilhelm Zabn. 

Folio. Berlin, 1829-54, et seq, 

' Ornaments of all Classic Art Epochs, represented from the originals in 

their proper colours. 

Ornamente aller Klassischen Kunst Epochen nach den ori'j:inalen ih ihren 
eigenthiimlichen farben dargestellt. Oblong folio. Berlin, 1849. 
WiESELER, F. — Theatres, &c. of the Greeks and Romans. 
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Eomem. 4to. Gottingen, 1851. 



We come now to the third and last ancient style, the Eoman. 
In this, however, we have simply an enlargement or enrichment 
of the florid Greek. It did not add a single important element to 
the Greek, but elaborated the established elements with every 
possible variety of eflfect, and with aU the exuberance and rich- 
ness of which they are capable, developing some into compara- 
tively colossal proportions. It was, therefore, original only in its 
treatment of the Greek materials. Eoman art is accordingly still 
Greek art ; and it is more than probable that nearly all the great 
artists employed by the Eomans were Greeks, not only in the 
provinces, as at Petra, Palmyra, Baalbec, or at Athens (Temple 
of Jupiter), Pola, and Spalatro, but at Eome itself, where the 
most magnificent Forum, that of Trajan, was the work of a 
Greek. 

However, though not original, Eoman ornament has its pecu- 
liar characteristics, as well as every other style. The chief of 
these is its uniform magnificence. The most simple Greek orna- 
ment becomes, under Eoman treatment, if not a magnificent, at 
least an elaborate decoration. In fact, the most florid Greek 
example, as the choragic monument of Lysicrates for instance, 
becomes a very simple design in comparison with only an ordi- 
nary Eoman specimen. 

The architectural orders, though preserved in nearly their 
pure Greek form also, have not escaped this enrichment ; and the 
composite, the only distinct Eoman order, comprises, as its name 
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literally implies, all the ihiee Greek orders at once, the echinus, 
the voloted, and the acaDtliua orders. 

It is perhaps incorrect to say that there is no new element in 
Eoman ornament. I believe the shell, which in after times 
became so very prominent, is first found in the modilhon of the 
arch of I'itaB at Borne. The arch, too, is a Boman feature : where 
the Greeks were in the habit of using the horizontal entablature, 
the Komans very often have employed the arch. The Eoman 
acanthus likewise has a character of its own. The Greeks nsed the 
Acanthus spinogus, or narrow prickly acanthus ; the Eomans the 
Acanthus mollis, or soft acanthus, — the brank-ursine of our 'islands. 
But the Koman acanthus, for capitals, is commonly composed (rf 
conventional clusters of olive-leaves ; a modification arising oat of 
the necessity for strong efiect in the ma^ive lofty temples of the 
Bomans.: but this peculiar con- 
ventional leaf does not ocour 
otherwise than on the capitals. 

There is, further, this dis- 
tinction between the two styles, 
that the most rarely used ele- 
ments among the Greeks are 
the most characteristic of the 
Boman decorations ; namely, 
the scroll and the acanthus; — 
indeed, every form which will 
admit of it is habitually enriched with an acanthus clothing" or 
foliations. The acanthus, in every form except in the capitals, 
is so pecuharly Eoman, that its appearance in an ornamental 
work is good presumptive evidence of its belonging to the Boman 
period, — or at earliest about a century subsequent to Alexander. 
The difierenee of the two leaves used, however, will efieetually 
prevent misconception on this point. The same may be said of the 
BcroU, in anything like an elaborate development : it is peculiarly 
Boman, and it is seldom without the acanthus foliations. Boman 
buildings are uniformly more massive than Greek, as well as 
bolder in their details : their curves are much fuller,— the BomauB 
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using the circnkr, where the Greeks generally used the elliptical. 
Some Eonian examples of the ecliiiins, from this folness of coire, 
are especially bold and magnificent in effect. They are occa- 
sioiially also remarkable for their deep nnder-cntting. 

The free introduction of monsters and animals is litewfee a 
characteristic of Grreek and Eoman omament,^ — as the sphinx, 
the triton, the griffin, and others : . they occur, however, much 
more abundantly in the Boman. The most splendid Bomaa 
ornamental specimens are those which have been dug up among 
the ruins of the Forum of Trajan, of the early part of the second 
century of our era. They are the work of a Greek, — Apollo- 
dorus of Damascus, — who carried out many great works for 
the Emperor Ttajan. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE DECLINE OF ANCIENT ART. 



We have hitherto looked at only the bright side of this period : 
we must not overiook those features which more especially consti- 
tute it a period of decline. In the first place, quantity generally 
supplanted quahty ; and in the second, this quantity was applied 
in most cases without taste or propriety. This is illustrated by 
most of the great works of the period ; and by none better than 
the triumphal arches, which are exclusively ornamental works. 

A few remarks will suffice to show how the Eoman, with its 
abundance of materials, was still a period of decline. It was the 
use that was made of these materials. Style and system may be 
looked upon aa synonymous terns in ornamental art. Besides 
the ornaments themselves, we must have some system of appljring 
them. And if the prominent and characteristic members of 
certain established styles are promiscuously thrown together, the 
principal features of one style appHed bb secondary to subordinate 
features of another, the value of all is diminished, and the general 
eflfect has but its vagueness to characterise it. 

The same ornamental types may be used in the development 
or new ..jH-diMi-cUo. oTstjU Lpending no. » „»h on th. 
types themselves, as on the mode of .using them. 

But in the development of any particular historic style of 
ornament, we are strictly limited to the elements belonging to 
that style ; and in combining styles, the various members belong- 
ing to the same style should preserve their relative degree of 
importance. 

The general decorations of the Eoman period, and especially 
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those of Pompeii, exhibit an utter disregard of these observances ; 
and thus all distinctions of style, and consequent peculiarities of 
character, are lost. 

The tastes of the three ancient styles, — Egyptian, Greek, and 
Eoman,— are very distinct. The Egyptian is symbolic, rich, and 
severe, at the same time ; the Greek is severe and beautiful ; and 
the Eoman, rich and beautiful, — at least in its good examples. 

Greek taste steadily progressed until about the time of Alex- 
ander : from this period, richness and abundance of ornament 
gradually supplanted the chaster principles of design. The con- 
quest of Asia introduced a taste for ornamental display, which, 
ending in pure ostentation, resulted in the utter annihilation of 
taste, and of art itself, under the luxurious example of the Eoman 
Emperors. The Greeks themselves, however, were always lovers 
of splendour. Their painted and chryselephantine (gold and 
ivory) sculpture could hardly be surpassed in magnificence : their 
personal costume, as Sybaris evinces, was of the richest character ; 
and the splendour of their temples was only characteristic of their 
mural decoration generally. 

This splendour was carried out by the Eomans on a still 
greater scale, until a boundless luxury established an indiscrimi- 
nate extravagance of ornamental detail. Marcus Ludius, in the 
time Nrf-Augustus, became very celebrated for his landscape deco- 
rations, which were illustrated with figures actively employed 
in occupations suited to the scenes; which kind of painting 
became universal after his time, and in the first century of 
our era was established that extraordinary style which we have 
still preserved at Pompeii, but which the Eoman writers them- 
selves were as far from approving as the best critics of modem 
times. Vitruvius, at a still earlier time, deplores the folly and 
absurdity of the stucco-work of his day. " What the ancients,' 
he complains, •" accomplished by art, we attempt to efiect by 
gaudy colouring. Expense is now substituted for skill. Who, 
in former times, used vermilion, except for physic? We now 
cover our walls with it." Pliny also complains of ostentation 
having completely supplanted good taste in the decorations of his 
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time: "A man now cares nothing for » art, provided he has his 
walls well covered with purple, or dragon's blood from India." 
Vitruvins enumerates the various kinds of wall-painting in use 
among the ancients. They first imitated coloured marbles ; these 
they afterwards divided into panels, and enriched with ornamental 
frames and cornices; then architectural decorations were added; 
and finally were introduced tragic, comic, and satyric scenes, and 
landscapes. All eventually degenerated into the existing Pom- 
peiian extravagances. 

Yet, notwithstanding the general extravagance of this age, 
there were doubtless in Eome many examples of beautiful deco- 
ration of a very high character. Even Pompeii, an unimportant 
provincial town, exhibits occasional traces of a magnificent system 
of decoration. The painted figures which we find in the centres 
of walls or panels, strongly relieved by their dark or coloured 
grounds, are sometimes extremely beautiful in their conception, 
though of inferior execution ; and some examples of scrolls and 
arabesques, (the most characteristic form of these decorations,) 
likewise upon dark grounds, are, in a few instances, of a gorgeous 
character of colour, and chaste in their curves. And the mosaic 
and tesselated pavements discovered in Pompeii, however in- 
appropriate in their appHcation to floors, are examples of an 
exuberance of ornament to which few, if any, modem palaces can 
offer a parallel: as, for instance, the great mosaic, measuring 
about twenty feet by ten, representing the battle between Darius 
and Alexander at Issus, discovered in the so-called House del 
Fauno, in 1831. It is one of the most important relics of ancient 
art, and shows that though the laws of perspective are generally 
grossly disregarded in the architectural decorations, it was not 
from the ignorance of their existence ; for in this work, however 
careless the mechanical execution may be, perspective is appre- 
ciated, and the foreshortening of the figure and the horse is even 
skilfully expressed. It is a work, in composition, general attitude 
of the figures and horses, and for treatment of costume, in every 
way worthy of a great master ; and the picture or composition 
itself evidently belongs to a period long anterior to the execution 
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of tlie mosaic, in which we most probably have an example of the 
higher school of painting of the Greeks, and possibly a coarse 
copy of the great battle-piece of the victory of Alexander over 
Darius, mentioned by Pliny, by which Philoxenus of Eretria bad 
rendered his name celebrated. 
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(1066) to Edward VI., about five centuries — the Saxon (early Norman Ro- 
manesque) — Round Norman (Zigzag) — Pointed Norman (Transition) — Early 
English Gothic (introduction of the MuUion and Tracery) — Decorated — Perpen- 
dicular (Lancastrian) — and Tudor. Average duration of eacli style about seventy 
years, Cliaracteristics. Geometrical character of Gothic Art. Snow Crystals. 
Tracery— Soffit and Chamfer Cusping. The Trefoil Leaf— the Crocket -the 
Finial — ^The Gargoyle. The Tudor Flower. Manufactures. 

Stained Glass — Mosaic-stain — fourteenth and fifteenth centuries — ^Pot Metal, Stained 
and Coated Glass — Abrasion. Ornaments — Simple and Medallion Windows — 
Canopied Figures— White Flesh — Yellow Hair. Quarry, Diaper, Flower, 
Damask, and White or Grisailles patterns, in Enamel Brown. 

Enamel and Mosaic Enamel, or Piure and Mixed Enamel, from the sixteenth century 
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Kbeutz, G. et L. — La Basilica di San Marco, in Venezia, esposta ne' suoi 
Mosaici, e nelle sue Sculture, con illustrazione. Folio. Venice, 1843. 

The Secondary Mosaics of the Basilica of St. Mark, Venice. 

Mosaici Secondarii non compresi negli speccati geometrici, ma che completano 
con essi tutto I'lntemo della Basilica di San Marco. 4to. Venice, 1854. 
Salzenbebg, W. — Old Christian Architectural Monuments of Constantinople, from 
the Fifth to the Twelfth Century. St. SopMa. 

Alt-OhristlicheBaudenkmale von Constantinopel vom V.bis XII. jahrhundert. 

Auf befehl seiner majest'at des Konigs auf-genommen und historiscli 

erlautert von W. Salzenberg. Im anhange des Silentiarius Paulus besch- 

reibung der Heiligen Sophia und des Ambon. Metrisch ubersetzt und 

mit anmerkungen verselien von Dr. C. W. Kortiim. Herausgegeben 

von dem Konigl. Ministerium fiir Handel Gewerbe und offentliche 

arbeiten. Folio. Berlin, 1854. 

(Published by the Prussian Government, Ministry for Commerce, Trade, and 

Public Works.) 

Nespield, W. E. — Specimens of Medieval Architecture, from sketches msde in 

France and Italy. 4to. London, 1860. 
Bock, F. — ^Les Tresors sacres de Cologne. Objets d'Art du Moyen Age. 8vo. Paris, 

1860. 
Tymhs and Wyatt. — The Art of Illuminating, as practised in Europe from the 
earliest times. Illustrated by borders, initial letters, and alphabets, selected 
and chromolithographed by W. E. Tymms. With an Essay and Instructions by 
M. Digby Wyatt. Imp. 8vo. London, 1860. 

We may now turn to the Middle- Age styles, which, in contradistinc- 
tion to the ancient, — the heathen, — may he termed Christian art. 

The peculiar views of the early Christians in matters of art 
had, hefore the estahlishment of Christianity hy the State, no 
material influence upon society, though the Pagan idolatries found 
many hold and vigorous opponents long hefore the time of Con- 
stantino. During the first and second centuries. Christian works 
of art were limited to symhols, and were then never applied as deco- 
rations, hut as exhortations to faith and piety. And all Christian 
decoration rests upon this foundation, — the same spirit of symholism 
prevailing throughout, until the return to the heathen principle of 
heauty (to the aesthetic) in the period of the Eenaissance. 

The early symhols were the monogram of Christ : the lily ; 
the cross ; the serpent ; the fish ; the aureole, or Vesica piseis, 
representing the acrostic symhol, the fish, from the common 
Greek word for fish, lx'^v<;, containing the initials of the following, 
sentence : 'Irj(rov<; Xpurro^; @€ov Tm ^corrjp, — Jesus Christ, of God 
the Son, the Saviour ; and the circle, or nimbus, the glory of the 
head, as the Vesica is of the entire hody. These are very im- 
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pcrtant elements in Christian decoration, — especially the nirnhns, 
which is the element of the trefoil and quatrefoil, so common in 
Byzantine and Gothic art, — the first haying reference to the 
Trinity, the second to the four Evangelists, as the testimony of 
Christ, and to the cross ; at the extremities of which we often find 
fonr circles, besides the circle in the centre, -fthich signifies the Lord. 
Thus figures or combinations of three fonr and five circles 
are common in medieval art 
and have all sacred significa 
tions Many crosses are com 
poeed nearly exilusively of 
the five circles as principals 
or are prominently decorated 
with them A cross of this 
character is not uncommon 
either with the circle or mm 
bus in the centre and four 
other circles or mmbt at the 
extremities or composed sun 
ply of five circles arranged 
in the form of the cross — 
the centre circle or nimbm 
having reference to the Lord 
and the other four to the 




the symbolic images of the 
Evangelists — the angel the 
lion, the ox and the eagle — 
are represented within these 
circles 

These symbohc images 
of the Evangehsts are fre- 
quently applied as the principal decoration ( 
constantly met with nndpr the arches of < 
of the vesica, which is found circumscribing the image of Christ, 
with his right hand raised in the attitude of benediction. 
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The hand, in the attitude of benediction, is another charac- 
teristic element in early Christian and medieval worts of art. 
There is a distinction between the Greek and the Latin form, — 
the Greek symbolising Jesus Christ, expressing his Greet mono- 
gram, IC. XC, (JesouC SristoC,) by placing the thnmh on the 
third finger, and slignlly curving the second and fourth : the 
Latin displaying the thumb and the first and second fingete 
only extended, and thus symbolising the Trinity. The Boman 
prelate bless^ in the name of the Trinity ; the Greek, in the 
name of Jesus Christ. 

Without some tnowledge of these essential points, the Byzan- 
tine decorations are quite unintelligible ; for their early designers 
would appear to have avoided rather than sought beauty in all 
these peculiar forms : the principle is exactly the same as that by 
which Egyptian art was regulated. The LQy, too (the fleur-de- 
11 lis), the emblem of the Virgin and of purity> 
I is as common in Christian decoration as the 
, lotus is in that of Egypt. It is the symbol 
which was eventually elaborated into the most 
characteristic foliage of Byzantine and Ro- 
manesque art, still well illustrated in work 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, — and 
specially in the old iron-work of that time. 
Conspicuous in their foliage, also, is a peculiarly formal and 
sharp version, if I may so call it, of the Greek acanthua-leaf, 
somewhat resembling the ordinary thistle, or holly-leaf. 

Why the beautiful and accomphshed styles of the ancients, 
then, were discarded for such comparatively crude elements of 
ornament, needs no other explanation than the simple statement 
that they were Pagan. 

Paganism, however, consisted solely in forms, not in colours 
and therefore, in respect of colour, there never was any restric- 
tion in Byzantine art. The forms of the ancients, too, as Pagan- 
ism itself gradually disappeared, were slowly admitted among the 
elements of Christian decoration; and the scroll, under certain 
symbolic modifications, — the foliations terminating in lihes or 
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leaves of three, four, and five blades, the number of the blades 

being Bignificant, — became eventually a very prominent feature 

in Byzantine decoration ; and 

tinder the same modifications 

the anthemion and every 

other ancient ornament vras 

gradnally adopted after a 

systematic exclusion of abont 

four or hve centuries But 

the most characteristic of all 

the ordinary Byzantme or 

naraental details is that con 

ventional fohage and scroll 

T(fork just descnbed 

The very exclusive pre- 
judices of the early Byzan 
tmes once overcome a most 
comprehensive style of deco- 
ration was rapidl) developed 
notwithstanding they never 
attamed that punty of de 
tail which characterises the 
works of the Greeks Still so great was their mp^nuity that 
they made from their crudest symbols even verj beautiful and 
attractive designs 

An important feature always to be observed m the works ol 
the Byzantmes is that all their imitations of natural forms were 
mvanably conventional so far they have preserved the ancient 
custom throughout It is the same even with animals and with 
the human figure every saint had his prescnbed colours, pro- 
portions and symbols 

This Byzantme system of decoration was fully matured and 
IS stdl shown in perfection m the rich mosaics of St Sophia at 
Constantinople completed by the Emperor Justinian 562 ad* 

* Some beaut ful spec mens I ave bo n lately publ shed i the work of Salzenbcrg 
Gonstuntiuople nndcrltiken uadtr tbe ausp is of tbo Priutis ui Guvcromeat. 
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The beauty and effect of Byzantine designs is, however, as often 
owing to their materials as to the fiishion of the ornaments themselves ; 
and this is the case with nearly all early middle-age art ; as it was 
with the Egyptians, and must perhaps always be in every style which 
depends for its individuality of character chiefly npon its symbolism : 
for symbols are not chosen for their bemdy, but for their meaning. 
We shall find that the most beautiful Byzantine designs are 
those in which the symbolism is unobtrusive, or even wholly 
disguised : not absent, for that is very rarely, if ever, the case. 
A design which contained no trace of symbolism could hardly be 
a genuine Byzantine example. Generally speaking, but espe- 
cially in ecclesiastical decoration, — whether metal-work, stone- 
work, wood-carving, glass-staining, or mosMC, the symbols, in 
some form or other, are paramoont, being mixed only with 
geometrical forms. Many Byzantine capitals may appear to 
contradict this; but on examination it 
will be found that the apparently floral 
forms are combinations only of the con- 
ventional types derived from the* sym- 
bols ; as vesicas, circles, liHes, and many 
others. The very tracery is sometimes 
composed of serpents ; and serpents are 
not an uncommon ornament for a ca- 
pital. 

The serpent fignres largely in Byzantine art, as the instru- 
ment of the Fall, and one type of the Kedemption. The cross 
planted on the serpent is found sculptured on Momit Athos ; and 
the cross, surrounded by the so-called Eunic knot, is only a 
Scandinavian version of the original Byzantine image, — the crushed 
snake curling round the stem of the avenging cross. The cross, 
with two scrolls at the foot of it, typifying the snake, is anoth» of 
its modifications, and a very common Byzantine ornament. The 
ordinary northern crosses, so conspicuous for their interlaced orna- 
ments and arrotes^ue monsters, appear to be purely modifications of 
this idea. Borne good examples may be seen in Chalmers' Sculptured 
Monuments of Angus. 
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The leading forms of Byzantine architecture are likewise due 
to the same influence — the cross, the circle, and the dome, per- 
vade everywhere. The dome has its own reference to the vault 
of heaven, whose living glories were generally represented on the 
spherical roof o£ the apse at the end of the Greek Basilicas. 
This representation is known in the Greek Church as the holy 
liturgy, or the glorification of Christ, and it often illustrates the 
dome itself in the centre of the cross. This is the reason that the 
cross and the dome are so characteristic of early Christian or 
Byzantine architecture, and indeed of Eomanesque architecture 
generally. 

Some of the principal Byzantine or Eomanesque churches 
are developments of the symbol of the five circles or glories : 
they are placed in the form of a cross, and are surmounted by 
domes corresponding in size and situation to the circles repre- 
sented in the pavement below. St. Mark's at Venice is a 
conspicuous example of this symbolic architecture. 

This species of architecture, with the dome and round arch, 
is termed Eomanesque, as derived immediately from that which 
prevailed throughout the Eoman Empire at that time when from 
heathen it became Christian : some of its classical types are the 
Pantheon, the Colosseum, and the palace of Diocletian at Spa- 
latro. Though not Eoman absolutely, it is derived from the 
Eoman ; it is debased Eoman — Eomanesque : it is a general term 
which distinguishes the round-arch species from the Saracenic 
and Gothic, which are pointed-arch species. The preservation of 
the dome and arch, however, was probably due rather to the 
symbolic value of those figures among the Byzantine Greeks than 
to the mere historic example of the Eomans. 

The chief varieties of the Eomanesque are — the Byzantine, the 
Lombard, and the Norman.* Both the Lombard and the Norman 
may, in a technical point of view, be considered mere modifica- 
tions or varieties of the Byzantine ; certainly few examples of the 
Eomanesque out of Italy were not derived, directly or indirectly, 

* See these styles beautifully illustrated iu 0»tcn*s " Buildings of Loinbardy." 
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from Constantinople, or Byzantium, as it was previously called. 
The style extended to this country as far north as York and 
Hexham : it is still the standard type in Eussia ; and it is the 
exclusive model of the whole system of architecture of the 
Mohammedans, from Benares to Cadiz, from Cairo to Damascus. 
Indeed the Byzantine was so widely spread, and so thoroughly 
identified with all middle-age art, that its influence did not 
entirely cease until the establishment of the Eenaissance in the 
fifteenth century : both the Saracenic and the Gothic proceeded 
from the Byzantine. 

The Greek missionaries carried its influence into the extreme 
.north ; and while the artists of Syria were accommodating their 
style to Mohammedan exclusiveness in the south, in the colder 
regions of Europe the mysteries of Mount Athos were freely 
mixed up with the fables of Scandinavian mythology. 

The Scandinavian soldiers, also, of the imperial body-guard, 
made the taUsmans of Christian mythology almost as famihar 
in their native homes as the gods of their forefathers. The 
same mixture became as common eventually on the portals of 
Lombardy. 

There is this difference between the Byzantine and the 
Lombard and Norman varieties, that the symbolism is mere 
matter of habit in the two latter, and generally, perhaps, though 
rudely preserved in many forms, is disregarded in their spirit ; 
that is, in mere ornamental details, such as the zigzag, dog's-tooth, 
nail-head, star, chaia, and a host of others: but the symbolic 
figures and other religious decorations mean exactly what they 
express. 

As the pecuUarly Norman style, such as it is best known in 
this country, was originally developed in Sicily, it contains, of 
course, many Saracenic features, of which the pointed arch and the 
zigzag are the most prominent ; for the Norman, though originally 
a simple Eomanesque style, eventually adopted in the twelfth 
ccntuiy rhe poiated arch of the Mohammedans.* This style is 

* Gaily Kiiigbt, " Saracenic aud Norman Remains in Sicily," 
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well developed in the Catiiedral of Cefalu in Sicily, built by King 
Eoger in 1132. 

The tenua Byzantine and Bomanesque have been used above 
as almost synoaymooB. They are so as regards their atehitec- 
tnral features ; the Byzantine being only a variety of the Eo- 
manesijue. In the later centuries they may be considered the 
same in all respects; bnt in the CArHer centuries there is an 
ornamental dietincticAi : the more strictly Bomanesqae, or Latin, ' 
being a simple debasement of Soman art; the Byzantine, or 
Greek, being this art combined with the aymboHc elements intro- 
duced by the new Christiaa religion, comprising a peculiar sym- 
bolic version also of the old JE^^man acanthus foliage. The 
vrider signification of the Bamanesque, however, is the earlier 
Christian round arch developments, in contradistinction to the 
Gothic, or later pointed arch varieties of the North. If any 
style can be distinguished with the exclusive title of GhnUitm 
Architecture, it is the Byzantine, of which St. Sophia, at Con- 
stantinople, is a magnificent type. 
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We will now consider the second medieyal Btyle — the Saracenic. 
Its principles are Boon stated : the Arabs had not art or artists of 
their own ; they came from their deserts, with no more taste or 
knowledge of such matters than a mere love of finery could give 
them ; they could not but be struck by the gorgeous display of 
such cities as Damascus, which fell into their hands in 634 aj>. ; 
new ambitions arose with their new power, and the Byzantine 
artists were pressed into the service of the Arabian caliphs and 
generals, and ordered to raise rich mosques and palaces. Da- 
mascus, Cairo, and Cordova, show the admirable ingenuity with 
which they accommodated themselves to their new circumstances. 
The conditions of the new Mohanmiedan law were stringent : in 
endless designs in mosaic, marquetry, or in stucco, there was to 
be no image of a Kving thing, vegetable or animal. Such con- 
ditions led to a very individual style of decoration : vegetable 
forms were now excluded for the first time. However, by the 
seventh century, when the works of the Saracens commeneed> 
the Byzfintine Greeks were already sufiiciently skilful to make 
light of such exclusions, and the exertion of ingenuity which they 
impelled gave rise to a more beautiful simply ornamental style 
than perhaps any that had preceded it, for there was uu division 
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of the artistic mind now between meaning and eflfect; and 
although the religious cycles and other symbolic figures which 
had hitherto engrossed so much of the artist's attention were 
excluded, the mere conventional ornamental symbolism, the 
ordinary forms borrowed from the classic periods, and geo- 
metrical symmetry, left an abundant field behind, which was 
further enriched by the peculiarly Saracenic custom of elabo- 
rating inscriptions into their designs. Mere curves and angles 
or interlacings were now to bear the chief burden of a design, 
but distinguished by a variety of colour ; the curves, however, very 
naturally fell into the standard forms and floral shapes, and the 
lines and angles were soon developed into* a very characteristic 
species of tracery or^ interlaced strap-work, very agreeably 
diversified by the ornamental introduction of the inscriptions. 
And although flowers were not palpably admitted, the great 
mass of the minor details of Saracenic designs are composed of 
flower forms disguised ; the very inscriptions are sometimes thus 
grouped as flowers : this is especially the case in the later works 
of the Alhambra ; still no actual flower ever occurs, as the exclu- 
sion of all natural images is the fundamental of the style in its 
purity. 

The omission of the crescent in Saracenic or Mohammedan 
work generally is worth notice. It now crowns the great mosques 
of Constantinople, but it is not to be found in any early work, 
and it appears to be itself simply the trophy of the conquest of the 
Greek capital of Constantinople, the ancient Byzantium, of which 
it was the symbol, the town on one occasion having, according to 
an old tradition, been preserved from a night ambuscade by the 
timely appearance of the new moon ; it occurs on old Byzantine 
coins. Constantinople was not captured by the Turks until 1453. 

One of the greatest works produced under these circumstance^ 
was the magnificent mosque of Touloun at Cairo, a monument of 
the ninth century (876 a.d.), and the recorded work of ^a Greek. 
The ornaments are in stucco, and altogether offer the most cha- 
racteristic example of the combination of Byzantine and Saracenic 
elements. With the Saracenic tracery and inscriptions, and other 
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peculiar forms, we have combined several of the most popular 
ancient ornaments in their Byzantine garb, but somewhat more 
than ordinarily modified, as the fret, anthemion, the guilloche, the 
horns of plenty, and the fleur-de-lis. 

The more characteristic detail, that is, the original Saracenic 
elements, the disguised conventional foliage spoken of, is very 
beautifully elaborated in some of the accessory works of this 
mosque. They became standards to after ages ; for the details of 
the diaper-tiles of the Alhambra, executed some five hundred 
years afterwards, are in many respects nearly identical with these 
details of the mosque of Touloun at Cairo. 

In all these early Arabian buildings of Cairo we have the 
pointed arch, which appears first, I believe, in the great mosque 
of Amrou, a work of the seventh century (641 a.d.); but the 
ogee, the crescent, and the scalloped arches, are more charac- 
teristic, perhaps, of Saracenic architecture generally, as the 
pointed arch has been made familiar by a later style ; but the 
simple round Eomanesque arch also occurs in the Moorish works 
of Spain. This style became gradually richer as it advanced 
westwards from Egypt to Sicily, and especially in Spain, where 
the Alhambra, a work of the fourteenth century, still remaitis to 
bear witness to its unparalleled richness of detail. 

There is not much pure Saracenic work in Sicily ; the palace 
of La Ziza, at Palermo, is, perhaps, the only example : there are, 
however, some magnificent Siculo-Norman remains of the twelfth 
century at Palermo, Monreale, Cefalu, and Messina, in which 
Greek or Saracenic artists were engaged ; and the glass mosaics 
in these places are among the finest specimens of their class 
existing: they exhibit some exquisite examples of tracery or 
interlacing. 

The Saracenic was the period of gorgeous diapers, for their 
habit of decorating the entire surfaces of their apartments was 
peculiarly favourable to the development of this class of design : 
the Alhambra displays almost endless specimens, and all are in 
relief and enriched with gold and colour, chiefly blue and red. 
Some give the idea of being more endurable imitations of the rich 
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woollens of Caslunere, which the Arabs alwaya made great store 
of. The (xenoa damasks, Arras tapestries, and modem paper- 
hangings, are all imitations of theae Saracenic wall diapers. The 
very word "Damask" means Damascus work, Damascus, how- 
ever, was famous for such &brics before its conqueet by the Arabs. 
It wt^ called Damesk, and was a place of repute even in the time 
of Abraham. 

Damascus is still famous for its textile fabrics in a pure Sara- 
cenic taste, and it produefes a great variety of patterns in silk and 
in cotton, the designs of which are chiefly stripes and inscriptions, 
good wishes or pious sentences,* 

The Siculo-Norman, from which our round zigzag (Ziza), 
and the pointed Korman, are 
derived, is as much a variety 
of the Saracenic as of tiie 
Byzantine; it is indeed a 
free combination of the two 
styles ; for the reserved mix- 
ture of the two hitherto prac- 
tised had its Chriatiaii cha- 
racter restored to it by the 
Normans, through the in- 
troduction of sacred figures, 
and a prominence which they 
gave to all the most palpable 
Christian symbols, more espe- 
Berteiej Caue, aiou«.te«i.i« gi^y ^tg Cross, whicfa never 

occurs in genuine Saracenic work. This renders the Siculo-Norman 




• This style has of late years found its way into our railway carriageB.- worsted 
borders, in which the initials of the company are worked as an omamental pattern, 
right and left, and upside down, aa in the Eastern esiamplea,areQOw common. The 
mock inscriptions on the bordeis of rich robes, io early Italian pictures, are also 
derived from oriental models. The richest stufls were from tbe East, and were 
decorated with Arabic inscriptions; the old painters accordingly, when, from a 
spirit of veneration, they dressed their saiiita in rich robes, were very particular in 
the elaboration of their border decorations, which necessarily implied a robe of. a 
costly oriental labric. There ate several euimplce of such borders in the Natioual 
Gallery. 
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a Tery complete style, and it is displayed in great magnificence in 
tlie cathedral of Messina. 

Tlie Alhambra does not exhibit that Byzantine character in ita 
details which we find in Sicily or in the Mosques of 'Cairo : all the 
pecnliar Aiahiaa features are preserved, but the scroll and anthe- 
mion, which are often in very rich development on the monu- 
mente of Cairo, can vrith difficulty he traced in the Alhambra. 
We discover the scroll in some of the interlacings, and there is a 
&n-8hape which recalls the anthemiou. 

The artists of the Alhambra were probably exclusively Sara- 
cenic. The beauty of this palace is in its general richness of 
effect, in its endless combinations of columns, arches, and gorgeous 
surfaces ; its gold and silver flowers, and its intricate tracery, 
which all combine to give the impression of extraordinary splen- 
door as a whole, though no particular part commands any special 
admiration. 
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The third and last great middle-age style was the Gothic. Of 
this I can remark only as regards its general principles, to fully 
explain all its subdivisions of style would occupy much space. 

It grew out of the Byzantine, and flourished chiefly on the 
Bhine, in the north of France, and in England. Salisbury 
Cathedral, a.d. 1221, the first great work of the kind in this 
country, is a work of the French, but in style it was a genuine 
Norman beginning. The Gothic was developed in the thirteenth 
century, and was perfected in the fourteenth; its most cha- 
racteristic monument, perhaps, is Cologne Cathedral, which was 
consecrated in the year 1322 ; in the fifteenth century it rapidly 
declined, and it became quite extinct, in this country at least, in 
the sixteenth ; a catastrophe doubtless involved by the Eeformation. 

England has had seven ecclesiastical styles, extending over a 
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space of abont five hundred years only, from the death of Edward 
the Confessor, 1066, to the death of Queen Mary, 1558, when all 
ecclesiastical architecture ceased; and the Tudor was superseded 
by the Eenaissance in the reign of EUzabeth. 
The seven styles are, — 

1. The Saxon, or simple round arch, Komanesque. 

2. The round Norman (zigzag style). 

3. The pointed Norman, or transition (Henry II., or first 

Plantagenet style). 

4. The early English Gothic (Henry III., or second Plan- 

tagenet style). 

5. The decorated Gothic (the Edwards, the third Plantagenet 

style). 

6. The perpendicular Gothic (Henry. VIJ^ or Lancastrian). 

7. The debased Perpendicular, or flat (Henry VEEI., or Tudor). 
Thus during the period of the seven Edwards there were 
seven styles, the duration of each of which was, on an average, 
about seventy years (1066 — 1556), or about the period of the 
personal influence of an individual by his own direct eflbrts, 
and that of his school or followers combined. The history of 
architecture shows a succession of changes in most countries, but 
in England these changes have been singularly rapid and regular. 

In this period of the development of the ecclesiastical styles it 
is remarkable how little the notion of a style existed, and how 
regardless the builders, or masons, of one age were of the senti- 
ment or aim of those of a previous age. Few subjects show such 
perfect want of accord as the building of our cathedrals. In every 
case where a great ecclesiastical work has been suspended, and re- 
newed after intervals, those who have carried on the enterprise have 
done so invariably utterly regardless of the character of the work 
already executed ; the practice of the day exclusively defined the 
character of the work, as if the practical, education of the handicrafts, 
man, his accidental skiU, were the paramount source of the whole 
scheme and system of ornamental varieties ; each mason working 
out only such forms as had occupied his time in the years of his 
apprenticeship. There are not many matters on which the English 
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people have been more deluded of late years than on the subject of 
the nationality and the Christianity of Gothic architecture. Gothic 
is of comparatively very late development, and endured at most in 
this country for about three centuries ; it is by no means English in 
its origin, and so far from having any determinate unity in its 
character, it displays, as already shown, a continued succession of 
changes. Its reUgious elements are Byzantine. As regards Chris- 
tianity ofsiyhy the most Christian architecture is literally that of the 
Mohammedan mosques which owe their forms to the early Christian 
symbolism, as developed by the Byzantine Greeks. 

Three only of the above styles, the fourth, fifth, and sixth, are 
what can be strictly termed Gothic : the two first are round arch, 
and belong to the Byzantine or Ebmanesque varieties ; the third is 
the simple transition from the round to the pointed styles ; and the 
seventh is the transition back again from those styles in which the 
arch is so prominent a feature, to the Eenaissance varieties, in which 
the arch becomes again round, and loses its importance as a princi- 
pal elementary feature of style. 

The general characteristics of the Gothic, as an architectural 
style, are these : — It is essentially pointed or vertical in its tendency, 
and in its detail is geometrical — in its window-tracery, ia its open- 
ings, in its clusters of shafts and bases, and in its suits of mouldings 
— but it is only geometrical in its construction, or in its form, not 
in its spirit or motive. 

All the symboHc elements of the Byzantine are continued in 
the Gothic; but the pointed arch is substituted for the round. 
There is a close traditional connection in all the ordinary details, 
though the virulence of the image controversy, and other differ- 
ences, between the Greek and Latin Churches, doubtless had 
some influence in the development of a change of style ; for we 
find that where the Greek Church has prevailed there has been, 
until very recently, no essential change whatever in ecclesiastical 
architecture. It is unquestionable, however, that climate has had 
something to do also with the pecuhar development of the Gothic ; 
it has flourished only in cold regions subject to much rain and 
snow, and a Gothic church frequently looks very like a fortifica- 
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tion against the weather, with its high-pitched roof, soKd but- 
tresses, and narrow doors and windows. As I have abready 
explained, the pointed arch, one of the characteristics of the 
Gothic, is not pecuhar to it ; it had akeady existed five hundred 
years in Egypt, and is the common form of the Siculo-Norman arch. 

The Gothic is chiefly distinguished from the Byzantine and 
the Latin Eomanesque varieties, by the universal absence of the 
dome, and the substitution of the pointed for the round arch. The 
union of the belfry with the church is not pecuhar to the Gothic, 
though in the great Eomanesque examples they are distinct, as at 
Venice and Pisa ; they are also distinct at Florence, and many 
other Italian towns : nor are the towers in the place of the domes 
peculiar to the Gothic, they are common in the Norman Komanesque 
in Sicily, in Germany, and in this country, as at Ely, Peterborough, 
and elsewhere. The spire is the pointed roof of the tower, and 
both doubtless originally owed their development as much to use as 
to ornament : in thinly-populated and only half-cleared countries, 
such as England was in the middle ages, a tower or spire was a 
landmark performing other useful services besides that of simply 
indicating the locaUty of the church, or securing the proper eleva- 
tion of itsJbells. 

The transition added the spire to the old tower of the Eo- 
manesque and Norman, and it is a common feature of the Gothic ; 
while the square abacus and the heavy cushion capitals of these 
styles, with their simple incised ornaments, are converted, in the 
transition, to the round abacus and the beU-shaped capital, decorated 
with raised foliage, and eventually elaborated into infinite variety 
in the Gothic styles. 

Ornamentally the Gothic is the geometrical and pointed ele- 
ment elaborated to its utmost, its only pecuharities are its com- 
binations of details ; at first the conventional and the geometrical 
prevaihng, and afterwards these combined with the elaboration of 
natural objects in its decoration. The Byzantines never did this, 
their ornaments were purely conventional; while in the finest 
Gothic specimens we find not only the traditional conventional 
ornaments, but in the decorated period also elaborate imitations 
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of the plants and flowers growing in the neighbourhood of the 
work. This is a great feature ; but still the most striking feature 
of all Gothic work is the wonderful elaboration of ite geometric 
tracery — vesicas, trefoils, qnatrefoils, cinquefoils, and an infinity 
of geometric varieties besides. The tracery is so paramount a 
characteristic that the three English varieties, the Early English, 
the Decorated, and the Perpendicular, are distinguished almost exclu- 
sively by this feature ; it is the same with the French flamboyant — 
the flame style, from the waving lines of its tracery. The tracery, 
indeed, establishes the fact of a style being Gothic or not, for the 
Byzantine contains only the symbohc fohations ; so the pointed 
style called " Transition " is not Gothic, because it baa no tracery. 
The first Gothic in this country is the Early English, in which 
we have the first development of geometrical window-tracery ; 
mullions instead of piers ; windows of several lights ; flying but- 
tresses, crocket«d pinnacles, comphcated mouldings, the columns 
clustered, and the capitals generally round ; an extensive apphca- 
tion of foliage, with the trefoil leaf, commonly called the Early- 
English leaf, as the most characteristic ornament. It is some- 
times as formal as a clover leaf, at other times very irregularly 
formed, but always with a fulness or roundness of the parts, as 
contrasted with the scnnewhat similar, but fiat or even hollow 
Byzantine or Norman foliage, of which it is a variation. 
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The so-called tooth, or dog's-tooth, the most characteristic 
ornamental detail of the previous poilited style, the Transition, 
occurs comparatively rarely in the Early English, and in the early 
specimens only, and considerably varied in detail. This orna- 
ment was probably in its original form a simple vesica cross, but 
being contracted to fill hollows was developed into its ordinary 
character, so common in early Plantagenet, or Transition work. 

Upon the Early English succeeded the Decorated, chiefly cha- 
racterised by a more magnificent development of the leading ele- 
ments of the Early Enghsh, more especially the tracery ; but it 
has its own features — the ogee arch, and the pinnacled canopied 
recesses of the buttresses, and other parts, producing a prominence 
of diagonal lines. The so-called ball-flower, and the common ser- 
pentine vine-scroll, are the most characteristic details of this period. 
There is also more nature, or imitation, in the details than in any 
other of the Gothic varieties. 

In the third variety, the Perpendicular, the new features are 
the horizontal line, the panellings, and the substitution of per- 
pendicular for flowing tracery. And the execution of the orna- 
mental details is very conventional. The most prominent bar of 
the tracery is the muUion itself, so that the prevalent panelling of 
the style is also prominent in the window tracery, composed of 
muUion upon mullion, or mullion and supermullion, being sepa- 
rated by a horizontal bar, termed a transom. This divides the 
lights into vertical panes or panels, and the same panelling (of 
which fan-tracery is also an example) is spread over every surface 
of the buildings of this period, developing that style which I have 
termed Lancastrian, commonly known as the Perpendicular : it is 
the great style of the fifteenth century in this country. 

The natural freedom of the details occasionally displayed in 
the Decorated, is now lost in a formal conventionality in the Per- 
pendicular ; which displays an execution of these parts much more 
analogous to German work, and the original Byzantine elements 
from which Gothic forms generally were indirectly derived. The 
crockets also of perpendicular work are, like the foliage, very 
formal, exhibiting a square cruciform arrangement in the details 
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of the leaves, and a uniform character, more analogous to sea-weed 
than ordinary leaves, in the foliage generally. 

The Tudor is scarcely a Gothic ; the art in it returns to what 
it was in the Eomanesque, and again becomes horizontal. Its 
great features are the flat arch, the square dripstone, and the rect- 
angular Bpandril, a necessary development of the square dripstone 
over the arch. The running ornament known as the Tudor 
flower, and conspicuous, because 
almost alone, in buildings of 
this character, is a remnant of 
the old' Byzantine. Its name 
of Tudor-flower is appropriate 
only in the sense that it is al- 
most the only medieval orna- 
ment preserved in that style : 
the original type of this orna- 
ment is the old Byzantine alter- 
nation of the lily and the cross, 
common as the decoration of 
& crown, and for edges or bor- 
ders of many other kinds. 

There are five orders of arches which distinguish these several 
ecclesiastical styles generally, namely — the round, the pointed, the 
ogee, the four-centred, and the flat : the pointed itself comprising 
three varieties — the lancet, the pointed, and the drop arch ; in the 
first the pit«h being greater than the span, in the second equal to 
it, and in the last less. 

la ornamental art generally, then, as in architecture, it is 
geometrical tracery which will stamp a design with a Gothic 
character : decorate it with natural flowers only, it will still be 
Gothic; it would be necessarily made much more characteristic 
by the introduction of some of the historic ornaments of the 
period, — as the Tudor flower, fleur-de-lis, crocket-leaf, trefoil 
or Early-English leaf, vine-scroll, or any other of the more 
familiar ornaments of the style. As, however, the Gothic is a 
style which has flourished exclusively in cold countries, its onia- 
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ments of a natural class to be characteristic should be from such 
plants as are native to Gothic latitudes ; tropical plants would ho 
inconsistent. Throughout we should prefer the wild plants of the 
north to the more exuberant flowers of the south. All exotica, in 
fact, that are not aymhols, should be unconditionally excluded. The 
charact«nstic Norman ornaments are not adniiasible in the Gothic, 
with the exception of the tooth, and that is peculiarly rendered. 

Classical ornaments, lilcewise, are of course esdaded ; even the 
scroll occurs only in the Gothic as a serpentine. Gothic ornaments 
independent of the tracery are nearly exclusively fruit, flowers, or 
leaves ; and as a general rule, their execution is extremely rude. 

Such is a rough outline of the course of ornamental art among 
the' moat prominent people of medieval history, for a period of 
more than a thousand years. We have seen that all varietiea, 
however individual in character, are intimately connected with those 
which preceded them ; an advantage once gained was not allowed 
to be lost ; and the remarkable transition from the Byzantine to 
the Saracenic, so totally different in spirit and in detail, yet both 
developed by the same artists, shows that it is not frmn a perse- 
vering manual routine that variety and beauty are to be derived, 
but from the active intelligence of the controlling mind. 
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The term Kenaisaanco is used in a double sense: in a general 
sense implying the revival of art, and specially signifying a 
peculiar style of ornament, that is, implying both an epoch and a 
style. The original idea of the Uinaacitnenio, or re-birfh, which 
is the literal meaning of the term, was purely architectural ; the 
restoration of classical ornament did not immediately follow the 
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restoration of the classical orders, though this was the eventual 
result. This is an important consideration, for unless we bear 
constantly in mind that the original revival was simply that of the 
classical orders of architecture in the place of the middle-age styles, 
the apparent inconsistencies we shall meet with in the ornamental 
details of the Eenaissance will be liable to confuse us. The Kenais- 
sance styles, therefore, are only those styles of ornament which 
were associated with the gradual revival of the ancient art of 
Greece and Eome, which was not really accomplished until the 
sixteenth century, in that finished style the Cinquecento. 

The course of ancient and modem art has been much the same ; 
both commenced in the symbolic, and ended in the sensuous. 
The essence of all middle-age art was symbolism, and the transi- 
tion from the symbolism to the unalloyed principles of beauty is 
the great feature of the revival: art was wholly separated from 
religion in the Eenaissance, but this transition was only gradually 
developed: 

It was in Italy that these new styles were almost necessarily 
developed. Two distinct schools were flourishing there in the 
twelfth century : the pure Byzantine at Yenice ; and the Siculo- 
Norman in the south, containing all the Saracenic elements, not 
excluding even the inscriptions. From these and the introduction 
of natural forms wholly irrespective of symbolism arose a new style 
composed almost exclusively of foliage and tracery. 

This change was due to the gradually growing influence of the 
Saracenic, not as an absolute style, but as aflfording new elements 
of beauty, especially its varied and intricate interfacings, which 
were so very prominent for a while as to constitute the chief charac- 
teristic of a new style, the first step of the transition from middle- 
age to modem art ; known from its mean time, about the year 
1300, as the Trecento. 

The new life and activity displayed by Italy at this period was 
in some degree owing to the Crusades, and more especially to the 
Latin conquest of Constantinople in the year 1204, which displayed 
many treasures of ancient art to the Venetians, whose taste was 
already sulficiently cultivated to appreciate their value ; and four 
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ancient bronze horses, a Christian trophy of this Venetian crusade, 
still adorn the fa9ade of St. Mark's. 

Venice, akeady rich in Byzantine works, appears to have 
taken the lead also in the dawning revival of classical art; and 
the Venetians seem likewise to have contributed more than any 
others to its most finished development, the Cinquecento. The 
Venetians and the Italians generally, controlled by no trammels of 
tradition, added their own beginnings of natural imitations, to 
Christian or to Pagan elements indiscriminately ; the prestige of a 
thousand years was broken ; the classical forms prevailed, and the 
QvAxttrocento, the first great style of the Eenaissance, was esta- 
blished. From this time, the fifteenth century, we have done with 
all Christian forms and elements in Italy, in the ordinary details of 
ornamental art. 

The first of these modem innovations is the transition style, the 
Trecento ; which may be considered a negative style, as its pecu- 
liarity consists in its exclusion of certain hitherto common orna- 
mental elements. 

The great features of this style are its intricate tracery or inter- 
lacings, and delicate scroll-work of conventional foliage, the style 
being but a sHght remove from a combination of the Byzantine and 
Saracenic, the symboUsm of both being equally excluded; the 
foliage and floriage, however, are not exclusively conventional, and 
it comprises a fair rendering of the classical orders, with the restoror 
iion of the round arch. Niccola Pisano, Andrea Taffi, Giotto, and 
their contemporaries, were the great masters of this style, and the 
church of San Francesco at Assisi and the Cathedral of Florence 
are fine examples of it. 

In the Quattrocento, the next style, we have a far more positive 
revival Lorenzo Ghiberti may, perhaps, be instanced as its great 
exponent or representative in ornamental art. FiHppo Calendario 
and Antonio Kiccio, called Briosco, contemporary with Ghiberti, are 
likewise important names of this period : they were engaged on the 
new Ducal Palace at Venice, which is most comprehensive in the 
character of its ornamental details. 

The bronze gates of the Baptistery of San Giovanni, by 
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Ghiberti {1425-52), eihibit one 

feature of this style in perfec- 
tion—the prominence of simple 
natural imitationa, which now 
nearly entirely supersede the 
conventional representations of 
previous times. Nature no 
longer supplied mere sugges- 
tions, hut afforded directly exact 
models of imitation, vrhether 
fruit, flowers, birds, or animade, 
all disposed simply with a view 
to the picturesque or oma- 
mentaL The selection of the 
details might still have some 
typical signification, but this 
had no influence in the manTier 
of their execution, which was 
as purely imitative as their ar- 
rangement was ornamental. 

In this style, also, we have 
the first appearance of cartouches 
or scrolled shield-work, which 
became so very prominent in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. One of the oldest 
examples I can refer to is the 
shield containing the Lion of 
at. Mark, on the Watergate of 
the Ducal Palace at Venice, per- 
haps the work of Briosco, in the 
middle of the fifteenth century ; 
it suggests the idea of the imita- 
tion of a sealed parchment, or a 
MS. illumination, 
rtainly seems in some way connected 
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with heraldry — many of its forms are palpably mere armorial shields, 
which became very common in architectural decoration of a later 
period, and the fact of such forms being afterwards used as mere 
elements of ornament does not in any way invalidate such an origin. 

There are none of these forms on the gates of Ghiberti ; but it 
abounds with medallions containing portraits, which perform a 
similar service in the design as the shields in other examples. 

Another feature of this Quattrocento style — or what is more 
especially the Itahan Eenaissance, as distinct from the Cinquecento 
— is the introduction, for the first time, of the grotesque ara- 
besque, after the ancient models of Kome and Pompeii : in fact, 
the style of decoration is now of a very complicated character, 
though not confused, for we still have the Trecento interlacings 
very largely used as borders, and the scroll, from the petty serpen- 
tine character of the previous style, appears with all the fulness of 
the Eoman arabesque, but not yet very prominently introduced. 

Although in the Quattrocento the rehgious symbolism was 
excluded generally (not absolutely) from the ornamental details, 
the religious sentiment was by no means absent from Quattrocento 
art itself; on the contrary, the Quattrocento is essentially a religious 
style, but the religious sentiment was transferred from a secondary 
to a primary object in the design : we have the actual representa- 
tion instead of the mere symbol. As, for instance, in the second 
pair of Ghiberti gates — the history of Moses is the principal subject 
of illustration of these gates — the ornaments are but the decorations 
to the several panels ; so it is in all other great schemes, of which 
the Certosa of Pavia offers many examples. There is little decora- 
tion but what is merely auxiliary to some religious design. It was 
not so in the Cinquecento ; the figures and subjects themselves are 
a mere part — and often a secondary one — of the ornamental scheme, 
and the religious element comparatively disappears. We speak of 
the Kenaissance as an Epoch and as a Style, but the only true or 
literal revival is the Cinquecento ; the other varieties contain too 
many original and extraneous elements to be considered an historical 
revival. 



OHAPTEK XIV. 

THE RENAISSANCE AS A STYLE 
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The capricious style, the so-called Eetutissance of the sixteenth 
century, which was in ench good repute with the jewellere, 
■wag far more conspicuous for its cartouches (its scrolled shield- 
work) and tracery than for the more natural or the more classical 
elements of the style; the beauties of nature and the staodard 
omamente of antiquity could not vie, in the general taste, with 
either the attraction of novelty or the charm of indiscriminate 
variety, especially with the example of sneh names as Primaticcio, 
Holbein, and Benvennto Cellini, as its advocates; but in as &r 
as art and manipulation again attained the ascendency over 
symbolism it also was a revival, by reasserting the lesthetic 
principle. 

This third modem style or variety, to which the name of 
Benaissance by habit more particularly belongs, is essentially a 
style of varieties, especially in jewellery and in works in relief; 
it was very general also out of Italy, and especially in France, 
where it was introduced about the time of Francis I.; and it is 
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still so greet a farotirite with the French that French and 
Benaissance are nearly identical tenne This style is, however, 
made up chiefly of ele- 
ments foreign to classi- 
cal taste, and the essence 
of the Cinqueeenfo is its 
rejection of these ele- 
ments ; hut before pro- 
ceeding to .the consider- 
ation of the latter we 
will consider what is 
specially signified by 
the Renaissance as a 
style. 

It is the style of 
Benvenuto Cellini, It 
is also remarkably de- 
veloped in the remains 
of the Chateau d'Anet, t., k»i, -» b.™. Ar«. m.^ 

near Dreux, in France (about 1548), and other buildings oC 
that time, and it is indeed sometimes designated the Henry IT. 
style. 

The mixture of various elements is one of the essentials of 
this style ; these elements are, the classical ornaments ; conv^i- 
tional and natural flowers and foliage — the former often of a pure 
Saracenic character ; man and animals, natural and grotesque ; 
cartonches, or pierced and scrolled shields, as above, in great pro- 
minence ; tracery, independent and developed from the scrolls of 
the cartouches ; and jewel forms. The whole history of art does 
not aSbrd a parallel mixture of elements. It was popular in the 
Low Countries at the same time: the Bourse at Antwerp (1531) 
is one of its eatbest examples. 

Our own Elizabethan is a partial elaboration of the same 
style, probably introduced into this country from the Low Coun- 
tries, the only difference being that the Ehzabethan, like that of 
Henry II. of France, exhibits a very striking preponderance of 
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strap-and-shield-work ; but this was a gradual result, and what 
we now term the Elizabethan was not thoroughly developed 
until the time of James I., when the pierced shields even out- 
balanced the strap-work. The pure Elizabethan is much nearer 
allied to the continental styles of the time — classical ornaments, 
but rude in detail, occasional scroll and arabesque work, and the 
tracery or strap- work, holding a much more prominent place 
than the pierced and scrolled shields. For the want of better 
information these two features are sufficient to date a building — 
the tracery or strap-work, without the shield- work, will indicate 
the time of Elizabeth ; the predominance of shield-work that of 
James I., as at WoUaton and Yarmouth, Elizabethan; Crewe 
Hall and Canonbury House, Islington, of the time of James. 
In Crewe Hall, an early work, and attributed to Inigo Jones, the 
shield-work is not very prominent. 

Such are four varieties of the revival, distinct from its perfect 
form, the Cinquecento. A design containing all the elements of 
this period is properly called Eenaissance. If a design contain 
only the tracery and foliage of the period it would be more 
.properly called Trecento; if it contain, besides these, elaborate 
natural imitations, festocms, scroll-work, and occasional symme- 
trical arabesques, it is of the Quattrocento, the Italian Eenaissance 
of the fifteenth century ; and if it display a decided prominence 
of strap-work and shield-work it is Elizabethan. In all these 
styles the evidence of their Byzantine and Saracenic origin is 
constantly preserved— in the tracery, in the scroll-work and 
foliage, in the rendering of classical ornaments ; and in the earlier 
varieties, in the shape of the panels containing rehgious illustra- ' 
tions, which even to the close of the Quattrocento are of pur« 
Byzantine shapes, as they abound in the manuscripts. 

The Eenaissance is, therefore, something more approximate to 
a combination of previous styles than a revival of any in par- 
ticular. It is the first example of selection that we find, and it is 
a style that was developed solely on aesthetic principles, from a 
love of the forms and harmonies themselves, as varieties of effect 
or arrangements of beauty, not because they had any particular 
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signification, or from any superstitious attachment to them as 
ancestral heirlooma. The decorators of the Renaissance were, 
in fact, the first artists in ornamental art since the classic periods ; 
they sufiered no limits or restrictions but those of harmony or 
heauty, according to their own perception of the beautiful. 
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Wb may now proceed to the consideration of the Cinquecento, 
which as an art development is the most perfect of all the modem 
styles. The term Cinquecento does not imply simply sixteenth- 
century art, but the most prominent style of the sixteenth century ; 
and it is the real goal of the Kenaissance, to which all the efforts 
of the fifteenth century tended. The varieties we have just been 
examining are but its wanderings by the way, for want of suflSi- 
ciently conspicuous landmarks. It was only after a great accu- 
mulation of materials that it was possible to appreciate thoroughly 
the spirit of the ancient arabesques. 

These came at last out of the excavations of ancient monu- 
ments at Kome and elsewhere at the close of the fifteenth century 
— the new revival was developed chiefly by the sculptors of the 
North, and the painters of Central Italy. The true spirit of 
ancient art was only now thoroughly comprehended, and all 
extraneous elements were successively excluded; but with such 
capacities as those of Kaphael, Julio Komano, the Lombardi, 
Bramante, or Michelangelo, applied to extricate it from its long 
entombment, no wonder that it started suddenly into new life, 
and grew even into a more splendid development than it had ever 
known, perhaps, in its most gorgeous Eoman period. 

However, it would be unjust towards the great quattrocento 
masters to give all the credit of this accomplished style of art to even 
such names as Kaphael, Julio Komano, or Bramante. 

The efforts of these masters were at first little or no improve- 
ment upon the works of their immediate predecessors, the great 
quattrocentist% such as Baccio Pintelli, Pietro Perugino, Francia, 
Bernardino Luini, and Pinturicchio — the two last scarcely inferior 
to Julio Komano himself, the prince of decorators ; and the Lom- 
bardi, Agostino Busti, Andrea Sansovino, and other sculptors of the 
north of Italy, may claim, perhaps, equal rank in their art. 

The principal monuments of the Cinquecento in painting are 
the Vatican Loggie, the Villa Madama at Kome, and the ducal 
palaces at Mantua : the churches of Venice, Verona, and Brescia, 
afford the best examples of Sculpture, The Loggie of Kaphael 
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are the arcade of the second story of the Court of San Damaso ; 
they were executed about 1515, by JuHo Eomano, Gian 
Francesco Penni, and Giovanni da Udine ; the last painted the 
birds and animals, the abundance of which is a very striking 
feature in the Vatican arabesques. 

These arabesques of Eaphael, or, as they were originally called 
grotesques, from being chiefly discovered in the ancient grottos, 
are said to have been directly suggested by some ancient remains 
in the Baths of Titus. They appear to have given a great impetus 
to this style of decoration, for they are the first of their kind on 
an extensive scale ; and, even in their character, they differ very 
widely from the quattrocento arabesques, which were derived 
chiefly from ancient sculpture and from the MSS., and are very 
much more formal in their arrangements and detail. 

However, though the arabesques themselves are of the cinque- 
cento character, in the exuberance and beauty of the curves and 
foUations, the entire decorations of the pilasters are far from being 
of pure style. 

In estabUshing a style from examples, made with only a 
general regard to its most prominent characteristics, there is, of 
course, much to reject before we have a characteristic illustration 
of the style ; and the Christian symbols, and other arbitrary 
forms, which we occasionally find in Kaphael's arabesques, must 
be scrupulously excluded, or the Cinquecento becomes merged 
into the mixed Kenaissance, which led to it, and the distinction of 
style is lost. 

The Vatican pilasters, like the designs of Luini and Pintu- 
ricchio, are of a transition character. The Villa Madama at 
Eome, and the Ducal Palaces at Mantua, display designs of equal 
variety of effect, with a greater unity of character in the details. 
They are the work of Giovanni da Udine and JuUo Eomano, the 
same artists who executed those of the Vatican Loggie, but in 
these later works many of the licences in the Vatican arabesques 
have been in a great measure avoided. They are of a more 
unmixed classical character ; the scrolls are particularly fine. 

Some of the Vatican compositions, from their mechanical 
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absurdities, are ludicrous and offensive, while the more extravagant 
designs in the later works are the most fanciful ; and, indeed, the 
grotesque is perhaps the most prominent feature of the cinque- 
cento arabesque. 

The designer, like the poet, has his licence with regard to 
possibiUties or probabilities. A mere natural improbability, where 
natural imitation is in no degree essential, is the privilege of the 
fancy; but mechanical disproportions and impossibilities, viola- 
tions of the most palpable laws of gravity, cannot be otherwise than 
offensive. Nothing can bring them within the range of good 
taste, as they are essentially obnoxious to aesthetic sensibility, which 
is the truest test of propriety in art, the effect being analogous to a 
discord in music. We may be extremely grotesque or fanciful 
without being ridiculous. 

There need be no limit to our chimeras, for nature is not their 
test ; but if we combine monsters in our scrolls, or place animals 
upon the tendrils of plants, we should at. least proportion them in 
size to the strength of the stem or tendril upon which they are 
placed. This is not observed in many of the Vatican arabesques, 
and it is occasionally disregarded, also, in the later works of Mantua ; 
yet these are, in other respects, the standard types of the cinque- 
cento arabesques, as developed in painting. 

It was this same fault of painful disproportion which Pliny and 
Vitruvius found with the arabesques of Pompeii, which display 
anomalies not so much as approached by even the worst specimens 
of modem times. Natural foliage teaches us that the greater the 
burden the thicker the stem ; the gradual diminishing of the stem 
as its burden decreases, is one of the essential beauties of foliage. 
And this law is admirably observed in nearly all the best examples 
of the Cinquecento, especially in the sculpture; but there are 
otherwise good specimens in which it is not observed. It is neces- 
sarily a condition pecuUar to arabesque scroll-work ; for in a con- 
tinuous scroll we do not require this variation of thickness, as it is 
a mere ornamental repetition, every portion in itself being complete ; 
and as it is indeterminate, no portion of the curve has more to do 
than another. This is an essential difference; in the arabesque 
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8 the scroll or Bpiial ia always completed ; it is a determinate 
figure, and its elegance or lightness, will 
depend upon the relative proportions of 
the stem. 

This arab^ue scroll-work is the most 
prominent featnre of the Cinquecento ; 
and with this it comhinea in its elements 
every other feature of classical art, with 
the unlimited choice of natural and con- 
ventional imitations from the entire animal 
and vegetable kingdoms, both arbitrarily 
disposed and combined. 

Another of its features is its beautiful 
variations of ancient standard ornaments, 
as the anthemjon especially, of which 
there are some admirable Cinquecento 



The guilloche or plat, the fret, and 
the acanthus scroll are likewise tavour- 
ites, and occur in many varieties. The 
Cinquecento appears, indeed, to be the 
special province of the curve in its infi- 
nite play of arabesque ; but in all its 
developments it is in the form of some 
natural object or artificial combination. 
The cartouches and strapwork wholly 
disappear from the best examples. In 
all the extensive works in sculpture of 
the north of Italy, from about 1480 
until 1550, such forme are extremely 
rare ; and in defining the Cinquecento 



as a style, their exclusion becomes an 
essential condition. Absolute works of 
art, such as vases, and implements and 
of all kinds, ■ are i 



elements of the cinquecento arabesque ; but cartouches and strap- 
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work, as unauthorised by ancient practice, are necessarily excluded 
from the style as a presumed ancient revival. 

It is, however, in sculpture, perhaps, that we must look for 
the purest examples of this style, as regards the mere elaboration 
of form; and among the cinquecento sculptors none paid more 
attention to ornament than the Lombardi of Venice and Agostino 
Busti of Milan. Venice abounds with the works of the Lom- 
bardi, of whom TuUio is prominently distinguished. His monu- 
mental bas-reliefs have, perhaps, never been surpassed for their 
exquisite spirit and dehcacy of execution: and even in their 
details they are unsurpassed by the best examples of antiquity. 
Sometimes they consist of fine elaborations of the pure clasisic 
acanthus scroll ; at others, and more commonly, of the standard 
arabesques, with the interspersing of grotesque figures and ani- 
mals, and occasionally of simple curves, with ordinary natural 
fohations, combining a strict imitation with a masterly freedom of 
execution. 

Another chief feature of the Cinquecento is the admirable play 
of colour in its arabesques and scrolls ; and it is worthy of note, 
that the three secondary colours, orange, green, and purple, perform 
the chief parts in all the coloured decorations. Its great leading 
form, the acanthus scroll or foUated spiral, is sometimes a complete 
iris, with its beautiful variety of tints, as in some of JuUo Komano's 
decorations at Mantua. And where we have but two colours, we 
have constantly complements. 

Indeed the Cinquecento may be considered the culminating 
style in ornamental art, as presenting the most perfect forms and 
the most pleasing varieties, nature and art vying with each other 
in their efforts to attract and gratify the eye. It appeals only to 
the sense of beauty. All its efforts are directly made to attain 
the most attractive effects, without any intent to lead the mind to 
an ulterior end, as is the case with the Byzantine and other sym- 
bohc styles. The cinquecento forms are supposed to be symbols 
of beauty alone ; and it is a remarkable concession to the ancients, 
that the modems, to attain this result, were compelled to recur to 
their works ; and it is only now in the contemplation of this consum- 
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mate style, that the term Eenaissance becomes quite intelligible. 
The Eenaissance, or rebirth of ornament, is accomplished in the 
Cinquecento ; still the term is not altogether ill appropriated to the 
earlier styles, because thei^e were really the stepping-stones to the 
Cinquecento ; and, as already explained, in them, also, the aesthetic 
was substituted for the Symbolic. The principles, therefore, were 
identical, though from imperfect apprehension, elements strange to 
the classical period were generally admitted ; it was a revival of 
principle though not of element. 

The Cinquecento very generally pervaded manufactures for a 
time in France as well as Italy, though for a much shorter period 
than its great beauties and appHcability would seem to justify. The 
arms and armour, and the pottery or majoUca wares of the time 
afford some of the finest examples of the style. 

It was, however, not long successfully pursued: it appears 
to be too exact in its details, and too comprehensive in its range 
of elements, for the ordinary grasp of the decorator, whether from 
the kingdoms of nature, or the realms of art, poetry, and history ; 
every form being excluded having neither wit nor beauty to 
recommend it. It required too much from the designer's powers, 
for, besides a familiarity with the art of classic antiqui1;y, it exacted 
a considerable acquaintance with the figure, as well as a mastery 
over the animal and vegetable forms generally. 

Accordingly, already in the sixteenth century, ornamental 
art fell back to what it was before that time ; and from the middle 
of the sixteenth century, as illustrated by the works of Alessandro 
Vittoria, Nicola dei Conti, Alfonso Alberghetti, and Benvenuto 
Cellini, we again find the promiscuous mixture of forms of all 
kinds, with a prominence of the cartouche, as in the ordinary 
Renaissance, which, from its far less definite character, gave greater 
liberty to the artist, in accordance with his own vague notions of 
variety, the attainment of which seems now, and for a long period, 
to have usurped every other purpose. 

The Cinquecento is essentially an Itahan style, though in some 
few instances good examples are found out of Italy, especially in 
France; as the monument to Louis XII. in the church of St. 
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Denis, near Paris, and several examples at Bouen, and at the 
Cliateaii de Craillon, Normandy. These were, however, either 
carried out by Italians, or directly from some Italian example. 

The ordinary ornament of the Benaissance was at the same time 
very common in the North and West, and was evidently much 
spread by the httle works with ornamental marginal woodcuts 
published frequently in the sixteenth century, and expressly for 
designers for manufactures; as in the case of the edition of Alciati's 
Emhlems, published at Lyons in 1551, of which there is a copy in 
the Library of the Department. 




CHAPTEE XVI. 



THE LOUIS QUATORZE. 



Fob a century after the development of the Cinquecento, there 
was little individuaUty ill the practice of ornamental art. Archi- 
tecture itself was completely domineered by a mere classical 
pedantry, rule and measure usurped the place of expression. 
Towards the close of the seventeenth century, however, a new 
style commenced to develop itself (the Louis Quatorze), essentially 
an ornamental style, and differing very materially in principle from 
nearly all that preceded it, its chief aim being effect by a briUiant 
play of Ught and shade ; colour or mere beauty of form in detail 
having no part in it whatever. This style, hke most others of 
modem times, arose in Italy; and we may, perhaps, look upon 
the Chiesa del Gesil, or Jesus Church, at Borne, as its type or 
model. The principal decorators of this church were Giacomo 
della Porta, Pietro da Cortona, and Father Pozzi, author of the 
well-known Jesuits' perspective. 

Of the vague character of the intermediate style, after the 
decline of the Cinquecento, the various nautilus-shells are good 
examples, something of the Eenaissance, Elizabethan, and Louis 
Quatorze combined. 

The great medium of the Louis Quatorze (1643-1715) was 
gilt stucco-work, which, for a while, seems to have almost wholly 
superseded decorative painting ; and this absence of colour in the 
principal decorations of the period seems to have led to its more 
striking characteristic, — infinite play of light and shade. 

Such being the aim of the style, exact symmetry in the parts 
was no longer essential, and, accordingly, in the Louis Quatorze 
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varieties, we, for the first time, occasionally find symmetry system- 
atically avoided. This feature was gradually more and more 
elaborated, till it became essential in the Louis Quinze, and ulti- 
mately led to that debased yet popular style, the Eococo, in which 
symmetry, either in the balance of the whole or in the details of 
the parts, seems to have been quite out of place. 

Versailles is the great repertory of the Louis Quatorze ; but 
the whole was evidently intended to present a gorgeous classical 
scheme of decoration. Foreign elements, however, and foreign 
treatment, both found their place ; and it is to these foreign 
features that the decorations owe their individuaUty. They are 
the constant and peculiar combination of the scroll and shell — the 
anthemion treated as a shell, and a small scroll, sometimes plain 
and sometimes clothed in acanthus foliations. All the other ele- 
ments of the style are classical, such as we find them treated in 
the Cinquecento, with some slightly modified new varieties. The 
fiddle-shape combination of scrolls is, perhaps, a legacy of the 
ordinary Eenaissance. 

The Louis Quinze (1715-74) does not much differ from the 
Louis Quatorze in its elements ; but yet, from a certain manner 
of treatment, must be considered as distinct in a discrimination of 
styles. It differs in this, that the merely characteristic elements 
of the Louis Quatorze became paramount in the Louis Quinze ; 
aU its details, instead of coming direct from the Cinquecento, or 
Eenaissance, came immediately from the French schemes of the 
preceding reign ; the diverging, therefore, from the original types 
became ever wider. 

In comparing good examples of these two styles, we shall 
find that the broad acanthus foliations or featherings of the scroU 
in the Louis Quatorze have become very much elongated, ap- 
proaching the flag or fleur-de-lis leaf, and the palm-branch in the 
Louis Quinze. 

Perhaps the great feature of the later style, and that to which 
it owes its bizarre character, as much as any other, is its rejection 
of symmetry in its detai i, even in the most central and promi- 
nent places; a feature which until now would have been con- 
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sidered a capital defect in a design : such is the capribe of fashion. 
But as a general play of light and shade was the chief aim (rf the 
style, it was Uttle injured by a want of symmetry in details, always 
too indefinite for special attention. 

The play of Ught and shade in. sudden and varied contrasts is 
so essential an element of the Louis Quatorze styles, that they do 
not admit flat surfaces in any of their ornamental details ; all are 
concave or convex, perfectly smooth but never flat — even the 
anthemion in these styles becomes a hollow shell. They thus 
contrast very strongly with the Elizabethan, in which flat surfaces 
in the details abound, as in its infinite strapwork ; even in the 
cartouches, or pierced and scrolled shields, the curved planes are 
flat. All such members in the Louis Quatorze styles would be 
channelled or moulded. This constant varying of the surface 
gives every point of view its high lights and brilliant contrasts ; 
and for this reason stucco superseded decorations in the flat and 
gold colour in all Louis Quatorze designs. 

Still the Louis Quatorze is not altogether unfit for decorations 
in the flat, but it is limited to designs on a small scale, and colour 
is in these cases indispensable : this is exemplified in the metal 
marquetry of Boule, the forms depending on their contrast with 
their ground ; and by the designs of Watteau. 

Watteau, in fact, reduced the Louis Quatorze to colour, and 
brought it more generally within the province of manufactures. 
He used the elements of the style for the frames or boundaries of 
small panels, — pastoral or rural scenes, which he surrounded by 
fantastical borders, of scrolls, fruit, flowers, and foliage, birds, 
insects, and animals. 

The spirit of these Louis Quatorze styles, and, perhaps, more 
particularly the Louis Quinze, pervaded all manufactures, more 
or less, until the Eevolution, not only in France but in many parts 
of Europe. Meissonier, Claude Ballin, and Le Pautre, were each 
in their way the most popular designers of their time. Even in 
Italy, Bernini used the designs of Le Pautre for external and 
internal decoration: he was the greatest master of the Louis 
Quatorze in its adaptation to ornamental sculpture, independent 
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of architecture; his bravura of hue was remarkable, and all 
tending, by the constant alternation of the round and hollow, or 
projecting and receding shapes, to the one great aim of the style — 
a lively play of hght and shade. 

The chief distinction between these two styles is the want of 
symmetry in the Louis Quinze : it is in many of its examples 
a mere and almost random' dispersion of the scroll and shell, 
mixed only with that peculiar crimping or shell-work, the 
coquillage. Still with these elements beautiful effects were pro- 
duced, when only a slight attention was bestowed upon the 
arrangement of the masses ; but when this last was neglected, the 
designs became a mere mass of vagaries, of indescribable forms, 
and the Eococo was displayed in the perfection of the bizarre in 
ornament, and in which the thread of the historic styles is at last 
completely run out. 



CONCLUSION. 



In this review of the ornamental devices of thirty-five cen- 
turies, we have certainly had every variety of expression that the 
human mind is familiar with. I have dwelt, of course, upon the 
leading styles only ; any other course would have been impossible 
with an ordinary degree of clearness. By converting mere 
varieties into styles, we should so multiply the number of orna- 
mental expressions that the student would probably be so much 
confused as to be unable to eliminate even the generic varieties 
of ornamental art. Thus, I do not pretend, in this review of the 
styles, to have explained more than the great leading develop- 
ments of ancient, middle-age, and modem art. 

In the early period, with the Egyptians, we found symbolism, 
richness of material, with simplicity of arrangement, and an artistic 
crudity, as the prominent characteristics. In the second, or Greek 
period, we have exclusively an aesthetic aim, with general beauty 
of effect, and uniform excellence of detail throughout ; every- 
where displaying the highest artistic skill. In the third, or Koman 
period, stiU with an aesthetic aim, we have equal skill, with a taste 
for a more gorgeous detail and more general magnificence. 

In the Byzantine, — the first style of the second period, — we 
go back to at first an almost exclusive symbohsm, which, how- 
ever, in the course of a century or two, is elaborated into a style 
of a very gorgeous general effect, — combining the aesthetic with 
the symboHc, — partly owing to richness of materials ; but as 
prejudice was gradually overcome, a comprehensive and beau- 
tiful style was ultimately developed in the sixth century, but 
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nearly always displaying, perhaps, more skill in its general eflfects 
than in its details. 

The Saracenic is the same in principle, — a gorgeous general 
effect, without any remarkable merit of detail : it is made up of 
an infinite number of minute contrasts of Ught and shade and 
colour, — something Hke a formal flower-garden, wanting the sim- 
pUcity and grandeur of natural scenery ; but it is capable of very 
beautiful general effects on a small scale. 

In the Gothic, again, — the last of the middle-age styles, — 
symboUsm more than divides the field with art, and induces much 
of that crudity of detail which must be the inevitable result of a 
divided attention. The general effects are often grand ; but the 
details are ill expressed, and inferior. 

In the Kenaissance, — the herald of the modem styles, and, 
like the classical styles, purely aesthetic, — we have, at first, the 
natural vagaries of an unaccustomed freedom; which, however, 
eventually settled into a genuine revival of the most finished 
style of antiquity, — the Cinquecento. Then came the final decline, 
— mere love of display, gold and glitter: such is the Louis 
Quatorze, — stiU, prodigiously clever in the means it took to 
accomplish its effects. The Louis Quatorze is more general in its 
aim than any style whatever: thus its details, provided they 
generated sufficient contrasts of light and shade, were of no indi- 
vidual consequence. Accordingly we find, after a little time, that 
all detail is absolutely neglected, and with it all study : and in the 
absurd Kococo, — the very natural result of this general neglect, — 
we have designs made up of details so without meaning and 
individuaUty, as to defy description. They are Eococo ; we can 
come no nearer to them ; and with this Kococo, the first term of 
existence, the last of the nine Hves of ornamental art expires. 

This vast store of materials, taken in the mass, without selection 
or order, is a mere chaos ; and so far from creating variety, wiU, 
unless classified into schools or styles, engender only a mere uni- 
form repetition of confusion. 

This is the view, then, with which we study the history of 
art,— to discriminate and individuaUse the styles of the various 
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epochs; and by thus developing distinct characters, multiply to 
an equal extent our means of viewing nature, and our powers, 
consequently of representation. The real result of historical 
knowledge, therefore, is not the mere copying of what has been 
done before, but the acquisition of a power which not only super- 
sedes all copying, but which alone will insure the production of 
that variety of ornamental design which, the simplest theory must 
make manifest, is the ostensible effort of every designer. 

Had the knowledge of styles been a little more disseminated 
in the present day, we should not have found the Louis XV., and 
the Eococo, as the prevailing English tastes of the Great Ex- 
hibition of 1851. In fault of historical knowledge, and its con- 
sequently enlarged views of art, the designer has been reduced to 
merely copying his neighbour : hence the still paramount import- 
ance in this country of the last great historic style of France, — 
the Louis XV., — in silver, in wood-carving, in carpets, damasks, — 
even in lace, also, and in many other branches. 

The great lesson we may learn from a study of the character- 
istics of styles is, that our designs want individuality : they are 
too general, too much ahke: we require something more than 
mere sprigs and colonnades, or conventional scrolls. We want 
both systems of detail and systems of arrangement. A picture is 
not an ornament ; but every flower, however simple, and, indeed, 
every leaf, — is capable of being converted into an ornament by 
the mere aid of repetition on a geometrical basis ; and the same 
forms may be beautifully varied by altering this basis ; and again, 
by new judicious combinations of colour, applied to the same 
geometric scheme. 

We should work on the principles of construction of natural 
objects, independent of their individuaUties of .development. The 
value of such a system in ornamental design is incalculable : but 
it is only by a knowledge of the characteristics of styles, — the 
standard types of all ages, — that even system wiU effect that 
variety and individuality of expression, which alone will secure a 
permanent gratification or success. 

The great success of the Greeks was not more than commen- 



